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... just a few things: 


THE QUESTION OF what consti- 
tutes the “family living wage” about 
which papal documents speak and 
whence the income which constitutes 
this amount is to be paid are perennial 
topics of controversy. The discussion 
which Father Duff reports in this issue 
occurred in an English publication last 
spring. The participants add nothing 
new to either side of the question, but a 
report of their exchange neatly sums up 
the issues and the present stage of the 


discussion. 
_ 


FATHER EMMANUEL JACQUES, 
who is a representative of the Vietnam 
hierarchy in the United States, has 
spent many years in that country. He 
has just returned from an extended 
visit to several Asian countries, includ- 
ing South Vietnam. 

His article was completed some 
time before the recent statement of 
Vietnam’s president, Ngo Dinh Diem, 
on the question of elections. On Aug- 
ust 10 the South Vietnam government 
declared that it felt no obligation what- 
soever by the terms of the Geneva pact 
to which it was not a signatory. The 
government has expressed itself as fa- 
voring a vote but convinced that the 
conditions of freedom were impossible 
under the present circumstances. 

“Serving the cause of true democ- 
racy, the Vietnamese government con- 
siders the principle of really free elec- 
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tions as a peaceful and democratic in- 
stitution. Yet it is necessary that the 
conditions of freedom, life and vote 
be assured in advance.” 

Nothing constructive in this re- 
spect can be done as long as the com- 
munists in the north deprive citizens 
of democratic freedom and _ funda- 
mental human rights. 


DurING 1951 AND 1952 SOCIAL 
ORDER published a series of articles on 
the social thought of various national 
hierarchies. Written by outstanding 
authorities in a number of countries, 
Pére Villain for France, Fr. Pillen for 
the Netherlands, Fr. Azpiazu for Spain, 
Fr. Saboia for Brazil, Fr. Parsons for 
the United States, the articles consti- 
tute an excellent compendium of con- 
temporary Catholic social teaching. 


From the outset we planned to in- 
clude in the series an article on the 
Canadian hierarchy’s social teachings. 
From Fr. Edward Duff, who was study- 
ing in Switzerland at the time, we 
learned that a Swiss priest was coming 
to Canada to do studies in social science 
and that he hoped to prepare a doctoral 
dissertation on the social thought of the 
Canadian hierarchy. Although waiting 
for Fr. Hulliger to complete his studies 
involved a long delay, his projected 
study seemed like too good an oppor- 
tunity to miss. 
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In this issue we publish Fr. Hul- 
liger’s compendium of his study, pre- 
pared especially for readers of SOCIAL 
ORDER. 

e 


CHANGE HAS AN inevitable place 
in human existence; temporal existence 
implies change. Our age is remarkable, 
consequently, not for the fact of 
change but for its pace and scope. No 
part of life has been left untouched by 
the transformations that have come 
about in Western man’s existence dur- 
ing the past three generations. 

It is important that change be 
rationally directed, so far as possible, 
and that essentials be not lost or radi- 
cally modified. People can change, for 
instance, from eating hamburgers to 
eating sirloin. But they can’t well 
change from the habit of eating. 


In three articles published earlier 
this year, Father Thomas has outlined 
some of the significant changes that 
have occurred in family life in recent 
times. In the present issue he begins to 
draw his conclusions concerning the 
future. He points out the three levels 
at which change can affect the family 
and cordons off the areas that must be 
kept intact if people are to retain their 
perennial values and the family its 
essential functions. 

Two more articles will draw up 
the rough outlines of a family policy 


that can help Catholic families main- 
tain their ideals intact despite profound 
modifications in the dominant Ameri- 


can culture. 
ss 


For MANY YEARS Dr. J. M. O'Neill 
has been distinguished for his writings 
and lectures on questions of civil liber- 
ties in education and on the issue of 
church and state in the United States. 
A vigorous defender of civil liberties 
in all areas of American life, he served 
for twelve years on the Committee on 
Academic Freedom of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and for four 
years he was committee chairman. He 
has some trenchant remarks to make in 
this issue on a recent discussion of the 
ethics of academic freedom. 


He is the author of Catholicism 
and American Freedom (1952) and 
Catholics in Controversy (1954). 
SOCIAL ORDER published an earlier article 
by Dr. O’Neill, “Education and Lib- 
erty,” exactly two years ago, in Sep- 
tember, 1953. 

e 


During the summer we have received 
a number of inquiries about the July 
and August issues of SOCIAL ORDER. 
The magazine is published ten times a 
year, monthly, except these two 
months. So you have not missed any 
issues. 


F. J. C, SJ. 
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Accepting Geneva’s imposed 
conditions now would involve 
national suicide and would des- 
troy Asia’s hopes of freedom 


from the communist yoke. 


Vietnam Elections? 


EMMANUEL JACQUES 


EVERAL months ago I visited 
S a refugee camp in South Viet- 
nam. Some of the refugees 
were from the group that was stranded 
on small off-shore islands last fall after 
they had escaped from the Vietminh 
on improvised rafts. Many had lost 
friends and relatives during the escape. 
Many had fled with nothing but a 
shirt, a pair of trousers, and a crucifix 
and medal around their necks. Leav- 
ing their little plots of rich soil had 
been hard for these simple peasants; 
the flight involved immense sacrifice 
and suffering. But they had lived long 
enough under the Vietminh to know 
how far more terrible the alternate was. 
So they fled. 

They told me of their Odyssey: the 
anguish of leaving their homeland, the 
danger and exhaustion of their flight, 
the fear and bewilderment they met 
during the long, chaotic journey to 
freedom. Now they were tilling new 
fields which they had painfully cleared 
out of the deep forests. And they 
asked me, “Will the communists come 
here, too? If they come, will there 
be any place in the world where we can 
take refuge?” 

In Saigon I went to visit a family, 
refugees from the north, accompanied 
by a friend who had resided all his 
life in the south. Together we heard 
the family’s story. They had decided 
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to stay in Vietminh territory and had 
held on for about seven months be- 
cause it was too hard for them to aban- 
don their home, fields and relatives. 
But seven months of misery and tyran- 
ny persuaded them that the situation 
was hopeless and they escaped. They 
reviewed the whole story of suffering 
during those seven months and of all 
the means used by communists to pre- 
vent people from going south. 


Y Saigonese companion listened 

through the whole account 
without a word, in utter amazement. 
Even when we left the family and 
went to our car, he was silent for a 
long time. Then he confessed that he 
had had no idea of conditions in the 
north; he had been inclined to believe 
that talk about oppression had been 
propaganda against communism. 

This was the first time he had talked 
with refugees about conditions from 
which they had fled. It was a poor, 
simple family, and he had _ believed 
them. Now he, too, is wondering 
where he could go if the communists 
take the south. He is alarmed at how 
little, even now, is known in South 
Vietnam about the communist regime 
in the north. 

And I am alarmed at how little is 
known in the rest of the world about 
these same tragic conditions. 
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Our problem concerning South 
Vietnam must not be whether these 
people will be traded to communism. 
It must be how to prevent them from 
being traded away. 


The South Vietnam government has 
worked wonders against gigantic odds. 
But the magnitude of its achievement 
can only be appreciated in the light of 
the situation it inherited and the dif- 
ficulties thrown in its path. From the 
outset this new government has been 
harassed by the Vietminh, by local 
cliques of profiteers and racketeers who 
have often been supported secretly by 
their foreign sponsors. Despite near- 
miracles of government organization 
and improvement, there is still little 
spectacular achievement in Saigon that 
can supply a positive, constructive ap- 
peal for popular support. 


N the chaotic days between Dien- 
bienphu and Geneva, the colonial 
government ground almost to a stand- 
still. Normal civil order, badly upset 
by the seven-year-long war, deteriorat- 
ed further as the result of administra- 
tive neglect. Emboldened by the situa- 
tion, groups of  racketeer-brigands 
which had always been tolerated by col- 
onial authorities strengthened their po- 
sitions. Moreover, large enclaves of 
South Vietnam were held securely by 
the Vietminh and were only slowly 
cleared and returned to orderly govern- 
ment. 


Under the circumstances, the new 
government could have moved rapidly 
and efficiently only by using the tech- 
niques of the north, by setting up a 
fierce dictatorship and chopping off 
heads until the survivors had submitted 
to “order.” To achieve the same job 
by decent means requires time. France 
and the Vietminh gave South Vietnam 
two years—which was nothing at all. 
To make matters worse, deliberate ef- 
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forts were made, often quite success- 
fully, to protract the chaos. 


Time is needed not only to restore 
order and to get the functions of gov- 
ernment again in smooth operation but 
also to assert international independ- 
ence, so that the people can come to see 
that they now have a genuinely auto- 
nomous government. Neither the con- 
tinued presence in the country of 
French troops nor paternalistic public 
messages from the “Big Three” con- 
tribute to this necessary development. 


All this must be done: chaos must 
be eliminated and order restored; the 
country must be put back on its feet; 
the government must achieve interna- 
tional status—and all this takes time. 
But something more is required before 
meaningful elections can be held: the 
people must be given more time to 
come to a realization of these achieve- 
ments. 


T the present time, the com- 

munists have most advantages: 
time, long preparation, political and 
propagandist experience supplied by 
Moscow and Peking. Because of colonial 
blunders, the communists had success- 
fully exploited the nationalist issue and 
had acquired a quasi-monopoly on it— 
although President Diem has always 
stood as a symbol of the anti-colonial 
and nationalist spirit. The communists 
are losing their nationalist advantage 
rapidly because people are beginning to 
realize that the threat of colonialism 
comes now from Hanoi, not from Sai- 
gon. But it will take more time for this 
realization to reach the great body of 
the people. 


The nationalist government’s princi- 
pal assets are much less spectacular: the 
honesty, firmness and high moral pur- 
pose of its leadership. Administrative 
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ability and political competence have 
developed amazingly fast—and from 
almost nothing. But too much of that 
strength had to be diverted to the im- 
perative work of getting rid of foreign 
burdens and domestic bandits. 
Demanding an early deadline for 
elections in such circumstances imposes 
in Vietnam an inevitable communist 
triumph. If elections have to be held, 
the non-communists must have a 
chance to get organized and to clarify 
the issue. It will not take long, but 
they must have a voice in setting the 
date. Up to the present, only the 
French and the communists have made 
the decisions. Neither the United 
States, which, apparently, is expected 
to enforce the Geneva decision, nor the 
South Vietnam government, whose fate 
is in the balance, nor the people, who 
will be sold into slavery, have been 
given a voice in the imposed decisions. 


UT the question of a deadline is 
not the only one. North Viet- 
nam has well over half the population, 
and those who signed the agreement at 
Geneva last year knew that. They also 
knew that communist dictators are 
skilled at wringing out majorities of 99 
per cent with no irregularities at polling 
places to catch the eye of impartial 
observers. If that is the kind of “free” 
elections the “Big Three” mean, they 
can just as well urge Vietnam to sur- 
render to communism without a strug- 
gle and without elections. And, quite 
unfortunately, there was not much 
specification in their message about the 
elections as to what they mean by 
“free.” In a world where words have 
lost most of their objective value, such 
specifications are required. 
Among other conditions for genuine- 
ly free elections in Vietnam are these 
two: 
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1. Political freedom for at least two 
years. This implies freedom to organize 
parties, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, due process of law and in- 
dependence of the judiciary. No com- 
munist country ever offered its people 
that kind of freedom. If the commu- 
nists were to do it in Vietnam, the 
regime would collapse long before any 
elections—and the communists know it. 


To this end there must be representa- 
tive government in both zones; without 
that there is no way to secure the other 
freedoms. Or, failing this, there must 
be full international political control 
of the entire country. Vietnam’s ex- 
perience with an international commis- 
sion—like Korea’s—gives little hope 
that any international group agreed to 
by the communists could ever be an 
impartial body. Besides, efficient con- 
trol of the nation would require thou- 
sands of functionaries. Even then the 
communists might still be able to re- 
duce a commission to impotence unless 
it was supported by thousands of sol- 
diers and police. 





2. Few Vietnamese would dare to 
campaign against communism, even in 
the non-communist zone, unless they 
were sure that, if elections were lost, 
they would have some alternative to 
communist despotism. This would re- 
quire a firm, specific offer by other na- 
tions to receive within their boundaries 
any Vietnamese who would want to 
emigrate after the elections. 

Without these two guarantees, there 
can be no “free” elections. 

Firmness on this honorable stand 
might lead to more international ten- 
sion, but Patrick Henry might well re- 
peat today what was true in 1775: “Is 
life so dear or peace so sweet as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery?” 
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THE 
LIVING 
WAGE 


A Note 


Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


spirited and stimulating cor- 
respondence on calculating a 
living wage in modern indus- 
trial society ran in the London Tablet 
for two months this spring. Since the 
discussion involved Paul Crane, S.J., 
secretary of the Catholic Social Guild,’ 
and Michael P. Fogarty, professor of in- 
dustrial relations in the University of 
Cardiff and a member of the C.S.G.’s 
executive, a summary of the debate may 
be of interest. 

The controversy was occasioned by 
an item in the February 12 issue noting 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s an- 
nouncement that equal pay for women 
is to be progressively introduced in the 
British civil service and hailing the 
move as fulfillment of Catholic social 
teaching on women’s rights as expressed 
by the Holy Father in his October 21, 
1945, address: 

We have, in fact, ourselves insisted that, 

for the same work and the same service 





1 See William F. Ryan, S.J., “C.S.G. and the 
Welfare State,’”’ SOCIAL ORDER, 5 (June, 
1955) 265-70. 
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rendered, women have a right to equal 

pay with men.? 

The author expressed the hope that 
single women, having won recognition 
of their rights, would not relax their 
efforts that fathers of families would 
obtain the “social wage” as defined in 
the 1954 Australian Bishops’ Statement 
on the Standard of Living: 


There should be a Standard Wage, 
which would be that of a single man 
. . . The same amount would be fixed for 
either sex. On his marriage, the worker 
would be entitled to an increase in in- 
come to provide now for his wife, in addi- 
tion to himself, and to provide also for 
savings in anticipation of the expense of 
the birth of a child. He would also be 
entitled to a bonus to enable him to pur- 
chase in part his house and furniture.’ 


The author judged that the state- 
ment of the bishops considered family 
allowances as a payment due in social 
justice—“not to provide the necessities 
of life, which should be covered by the 
father’s wage, but to enable the family 
to live at the same standards as those 
who have no dependents.” 

In a letter to the editor two weeks 
later Father Crane clarified standard 
Catholic social teaching on the question. 
A woman, he explained, has a claim 
as a matter of ordinary commutative 
justice to receive in return for her labor 
the value of what she produces. On the 
other hand, as the father (actual or 
potential) of a family and thus charged 
by God with the support of his wife 
and children, a man is entitled to a 
family living wage, the monetary 
equivalent of the material sufficiency 


® Catholic Mind, 43 (December, 1945) 705- 
16. 


® Ibid., 52 (December, 1954) 745-55. 
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enabling the normal family to live in 
“frugal comfort” (Leo XIII’s phrase). 


Family wage 

Whatever its concrete cash expres- 
sion, Father Crane asserted, the family 
living wage “represents what you might 
call the minimum moral worth of the 
lowest form of unskilled labor that is 
honestly done” and is a postulate of 
social justice. An employer, in other 
words, has an obligation in commuta- 
tive justice to pay a woman worker the 
economic value of her labor. A man, 
however, has a right to the moral value 
of his labor, the equivalent of the fami- 
ly living wage, a cash sum which may 
happen to be more than the equivalent 
of his productive effort as determined 
by the market-place. 

When a man’s salary is below the liv- 
ing wage thus described, when his work 
fails in fact to gain for him the moral 
value of its function, i-e., to supply 
frugal comfort to a normal family (no 
matter whether the situation is due to 
the lack of income in the enterprise or 
the lack of productivity of the workers 
or the general poverty of the economy), 
then 

social justice imposes on the employer and 
his stockholders, on the employees and 
their union the obligation of doing all 
they can so to increase productivity that 
the economic value of the lowest paid em- 
ployee (the worth of his work on the mar- 
ket) is equal to its moral worth, which, 
we have seen, is equivalent to a living 
wage.‘ 

If this is not enough, Father Crane 
continues, “participants of the economy 
as a whole, including, if necessary, gov- 
ernment in its subsidiary capacity, are 
bound in social justice to take a hand in 
the work of economic reorganization 
necessary to achieve this result.” Social 
doles, he insisted, can be at very best 
tolerated as a supplement to inadequate 
individual net income only as a short- 


“ Tablet, 205 (February 26, 1955) 21. 
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term expedient; as a long-run policy, 
he felt, “they can be advocated only 
by those who make the shocking mis- 
take of identifying social reform with 
the indiscriminate conferring of ma- 
terial benefits at the behest of the bu- 
reaucratic State.” ‘‘True social reform 
rather begins with the Christian idea of 
man as the responsible head of a family 
and, as such, charged with the task of 
providing directly out of his own earn- 
ings for the whole of its care.” (Italics 
of original.) 

A correspondent promptly inquired 
in the next Tablet what items “frugal 
comfort” included, whether the term 
covered “television, cinemas, variety 
entertainments, racing, alcohol, tobacco 
and pretty clothes,” amenities noted in 
current wage disputes in England. 


Frugal comfort 
Father Crane answered by defining 
frugal comfort as 
the situation of a family whose economic 
position is raised sufficiently above the 
poverty line to prevent its being harassed 
by want, whilst remaining, at the same 
time, sufficiently close to that line to make 
quite impossible of eradication from its 
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life of want in some form or other.’ 
Its monetary equivalent he estimated 
at £8 10s ($23.80) at current English 
prices, underlining that the sum repre- 
sents a minimum which would include 
provision for clothes (‘‘and why, in 
Heaven’s name, should they not be 
pretty?”), a margin for saving and en- 
tertainment, tobacco and beer in mod- 
eration but certainly not a television 
set. 

He emphasized that he did not confine 
a worker’s earnings to the equivalent 
of a living wage. The possibility of in- 
creasing wages unhappily depends on 
increasing productivity “which, since 
the war, has moved forward at a barely 
discernible rate.” The sluggishness was 
attributed essentially to “the unwar- 


5 [bid., March 19, p. 283. 
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ranted intrusion of government into 
the economic life of the nation,” a 
situation for which all citizens are re- 
sponsible since they have allowed both 
Labor and Conservative governments 
“to make a political game out of the 
basic essentials of our economic life.” 


A difference of political orientation 
may explain, in good part, the reaction 
of Professor Fogarty, a member of the 
Labor Party, who said in a later issue: 

a living wage is to be attained, not by 
attempting to pay every adult man all 
the time a wage big enough to keep three 
or four children at “normal” standards of 
comfort, but by paying him enough to 
cover his current needs and to provide, 
through insurance, taxes or an industrial 
family allowance scheme, against the day 
when he will have several children to 
support.°® 
This is the point of view of the Aus- 
tralian hierarchy, Professor Fogarty 
argued, supporting the thesis with three 
arguments: 

1. Asa social being, man is to ful- 
fill his obligation of supporting his 
family by cooperation with others, for 
example, in organizing with his col- 
leagues a family allowance scheme in 
his trade, with premiums out of wages 
or salaries. The same provision can be 
made through social insurance or the 
state, Professor Fogarty indicated, not- 
ing that the latter arrangement is open 
to possible objection. 


2. The aim of a just wage in the 
words of the Malines Code of Social 
Principles must be “to ensure an equal 
standard of living to families of the 
same social class.” This implies a. an 
obligation in strict justice on the em- 
ployer to pay an equal wage to all em- 
ployees (on the principle of equal pay 
for equal work), high enough, more- 
over, to enable them to pay premiums 
into a family allowance plan; and b. 
a duty in distributive justice on the 


® Ibid., March 26, p. 306. 
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workers to collaborate in redistributing 
this basic wage in proportion to family 
needs. A system giving single men the 
same take-home pay as married men 
fails to satisfy the requirements of a 
just wage, Fogarty argued. Nor are 
single men alone involved in the bur- 
dens of distributive justice in this mat- 
ter. “Why on earth should the prospec- 
tive mothers not pay their share while 
they can?” he asks. 

3. “Frugal living,” the accepted 
minimum standard of comfort in any 
social class, tends to be settled by the 
most common practices in that class, in 
other words, by the practice of most 
families. But most families at any given 
time are less than “normal size,” since 
children come one after another, grow 
up and become independent. Trying to 
pay a living family wage, a salary 
sufficient to maintain a wife and three 
or more children at the accepted mini- 
mum standards of his class, to every 
man all the time will, in Professor 
Fogarty’s judgment, either a. produce 
permanent inflation through the per- 
petual excess of purchasing power over 
goods available, or b. require the level- 
ing of differentials based on skill or, 
perhaps, cutting down investment. 


Classic view 


Father Crane in his reply restricted 
himself by reason of space to merely 
one of Professor Fogarty’s points. 
Against the view expressed in the state- 
ment “published with the authority of 
the Australian hierarchy in 1954,” he 
appealed to the opinions of “‘Lehmkuhl, 
Vermeersch, Cathrein, Macksey, Costa- 
Rossette, Fallon, Ryan and most of the 
modern theologians of the Church.” 
He reminded readers that the principle 
of the right of a man to provide direct- 
ly out of his earnings for the whole of 
his family’s care in no sense excluded 
the division of labor or the process of 


7 Ibid., April 2, 1955, p. 331. 
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providing for children through a sys- 
tem of family allowances administered 
on an industrial basis. What it does ex- 
clude, he repeated, is supplementing 
inadequate wages out of state doles. The 
system advocated by the Australian 
statement, of a standard individual 
wage, augmented by bonuses paid the 
workingman out of state funds at mar- 
riage and on the birth of each child, 
was viewed by Father Crane as con- 
tradicting “a man’s right to receive a 
wage on which he can support a fami- 
ly” and as calculated “‘to breed a feck- 
less and dependent people.” 


Professor Fogarty was unimpressed 
by the list of moralists listed as sup- 
porting the classic view on what consti- 
tutes a living wage. ‘““A Lehmkuhl in 
Father Crane’s library is not worth two 
bishops in the bush.” The Australian 
statement represents “‘a revolution in 
thinking about the living wage which 
took hold some time ago in France, in- 
creasingly also in other continental 
countries and is now penetrating into 
the heartland of the Jesuit social school 
itself.” He summarized the two view- 
points: 

The classic view was that a man of 
normal working capacity was entitled, 
from the day he came on full wages to 
that on which he retired to a wage suf- 
ficient without further adjustment to keep 
a wife and three or four children at the 
standards customary in his class. The 
new view is that he is entitled to enough 
to keep himself all the time and his chil- 
dren when he has them; that is, to keep 
himself and pay his share towards a de- 
pendent’s allowance scheme.* 


In the light of this new view, Pro- 
fessor Fogarty asserts, British employers 


* Ibid., April 9, 1955, p. 355. The “penetra- 
tion of the view into the heartland of the 
Jesuit social school itself’? was noted by 
“the German papers for the recent confer- 
ence of the International Union of Family 
Organizations.” 

’ Ibid. 
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are now paying their men “on the 
whole and given the present state of the 
national income, fair wages.” A larger 
part of these wages should, of course, 
be converted into family allowances. 
The classic view, as the Professor sees 
it, must judge the present wages paid 
by British employers too low all along 
the line. 

Father Crane closed the discussion 
by repeating his allegiance to the classic 
view of the living wage, professing to 
lack enthusiasm for “a_ revolution 
which seems, so unfortunately, to have 
placed principle at the service of ex- 
pediency.”’” The principle of the living 
wage, discovered by logical and objec- 
tive thinking, as distinguished from its 
application, arrived at by calculation, 
was his concern in the controversy. 


Modern plan 


Admittedly, the practical impossi- 
bility of achieving a genuine family 
wage based on the classic view has giv- 
en rise to what Professor Fogarty calls 
the new and “revolutionary” approach. 
The classic view, it will be recalled, 
establishes the right to a family living 
wage from the intrinsic moral worth 
of a man’s work, an immediate deduc- 
tion from a consideration of its essential 
function which is to support (directly 
out of his earnings, Father Crane in- 
sists) himself and his family, presumed 
to consist of three or four children, in 
frugal comfort. Father James G. Mur- 
tagh, undoubtedly one of the authors of 
the 1954 “Social Justice” statement of 
the Australian hierarchy, has sketched 
elsewhere’’ the thinking of ‘a younger 
generation of sociologists, mainly in 
Europe” in expounding the principles 
involved and suggesting concrete meth- 


'"Tbid., April 16, 1955, p. 380. 


"Toward a Family Wage,” Melbourne Ad 
vocate, September 9, 1954, reprinted in the 
Catholic Mind, 53 (January, 1955) 40-47. 
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ods for their realization. The ‘“‘new” 
view distinguishes between an absolute 
and a relative family wage. 

An absolute family wage is sufficient 
not only for the worker but his family. 
“Every normal adult worker, married 
or single, is entitled in strict justice, in 
ordinary circumstances, to receive such 
a wage for his labor,” insist such com- 
mentators as the late Msgr. Ryan, Msgr. 
Higgins, Fathers Nell-Breuning, Gund- 
lach, Coffey, McKevitt (Maynooth) 
and Cronin. (The list is Father Mur- 
tagh’s; Father Crane would surely want 
to be included.) The proponents of this 
view, in Father Murtagh’s opinion, are 
those “whose approach to the wage 
problem is primarily and almost ex- 
clusively moral.” They are generally 
prepared to concede the tremendous 
difficulties of achieving such a wage 
today. He reports a conversation with 
Father Coffey in Rome in which the 
Jesuit sociologist looked forward to the 
emergence of an organic social order, 
based on vocational groups, which 
would organize the payment of an abso- 
lute family wage. In the meantime, 
family allowances are to be favored as a 
stop-gap expedient. Characteristic of 
the approach of the moral theologian, 
the viewpoint of Father Coffey con- 
cedes the impossibility of achieving an 
absolute family wage under the present 
organization of society but believes that 
the moral claim involved should be de- 
fended. 

By a relative family wage Father 
Murtagh understands a standard basic 
wage paid to the single worker “‘supple- 
mented by marriage allotments and 
family allowances when he marries and 
has a family.” He would not, I suspect, 
shy at the suggestion of direct state 
subsidies to achieve an equitable family 
income. 

Another teacher at the Gregorian 
University, the sociologist author of 
Compendium Ethicae Socialis, Georges 
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Jarlot, S.J., explained to Father Mur- 
tagh that he teaches the right in strict 
justice to the equivalent of the intrinsic 
value of a man’s labor (in other words, 
an absolute family wage) but believes 
that in the concrete order of contempo- 
rary social organization the practical 
thing to do is to seek a just wage for 
the unmarried worker with supplements 
for those who are married. Father Mur- 
tagh finds support for this view in the 
1949 edition of Pére Fallon’s Principles 
of Social Economy. Another sociolo- 
gist, Father Arthur Utz, O.P., of the 
Catholic University, Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, told his Australian visitor that 
“the popes lay down the social principle 
but not the economic methods. How 
the principle is to be realized must be 
solved according to local standards, 
economic conditions and political tra- 
dition.” This same practical indiffer- 
ence to the source of an adequate fami- 
ly income for the married worker is 
manifested in the celebrated letter of 
Bishop Alfred Ancel, quoted in ‘Social 
Attitudes of the French Hierarchy.” 


In the face of the intractable facts 
of contemporary economic life, are 
Catholic principles of wage justice to 
impose an admittedly theoretical obli- 
gation or will they acknowledge as ful- 
filling the expectations of the Christian 
moral order a family income deriving 
in part from sources other than the 
individual enterprise where the worker 
expends his labor, which is intended by 
God to enable him to support his family 
in decent and frugal comfort? The 
suspicion lingers that political prefer- 
ences—is it true that every infant is 
born a little Conservative or a little 
Liberal?—condition in no slight degree 
the answers of Catholic commentators. 


'2Jean Villain, S.J., “Social Attitudes of the 
French Hierarchy,” SOCIAL ORDER, 1 (June, 
1951) 260-61. 
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SOCIAL THOUGHT OF THE 
CANADTAN HIERARCHY 


JEAN HULLIGER 


HILE this subject may seem 

vast, as unlimited as Canada 

itself, it will be limited by 
geographic and historical considerations. 
The six million Canadian Catholics, 43 
per cent of the nation’s population, 
form two distinct groups. Three and 
one-half million of them live in the 
province of Quebec, constituting a 
highly homogeneous social community 
with its Catholic majority and French 
culture and language. The rest of the 
Catholic population is found especially 
in Ontario, with more than a million, 
and in smaller numbers in the Mari- 
times, the Prairies and British Colum- 
bia. In these areas they are scattered 
among a non-Catholic majority. It will 
be readily understood why the social 
teachings of the Church have been more 
frequently and more fully developed in 
Quebec, where the Church has been 
established for 400 years, than in the 
other provinces, where she is still young 
and has been obliged to devote most of 
her energies to organization. 

Still another historical restriction 
stems from the fact that Canadian in- 
dustrialization is of relatively recent 
origin. The protective tariff of 1879 
stimulated the expansion of industries 
already existing in Toronto, Montreal 
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and Quebec. A young country, Canada 
underwent industrialization approxi- 
mately fifty years after Europe and the 
United States. 


This survey will consider pastoral let- 
ters, either individual or collective, 
issued by the bishops of Canada. The 
historical approach will be used up to 
1930. From then on, a more elaborated 
doctrine has permitted a systematic 
study of social problems. 


The encyclical Rerum Novarum of 
May 15, 1891, was sent to the clergy 
for the purpose of study and preaching 
in Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, etc. Al- 
though the hierarchy emphasized the 
importance of this document, it could 
possibly be regretted that practical ac- 
tion did not follow closely upon theo- 
retical teaching, since at the time social 
justice was hardly better practiced in 
Canada that it had been fifty years 
previously in Europe and the United 
States. That had been brought to light 
by the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Relations of Labor and Capital 
in Canada in 1889: 


But it has also to be pointed out that 
in acquiring the industries at one bound, 
we have also become possessed, just as 
quickly, of the evils which accompany 
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factory systems (long hours of work, low 


wages, woman and child labor, unsanitary 
working conditions). 


FIRST EFFORT 

The first practical intervention in a 
labor dispute took place in Quebec in 
1900. A lockout in the shoe industry 
had left 3,850 men without work. The 
Archbishop of Quebec, L. N. Begin, 
was asked to act as an arbitrator. In 
part, this is the decision he handed 
down: 

The right te form trade associations is 

a natural right which has always existed 

and will always exist; 

[but] because such a right may not be 
denied, it does not follow that all asso- 
ciations are lawful. In order to have the 
right to exist and to do good, they must 
purpose to attain an end both honest and 
just and to reach the same, they must 
use none but means conformable to mor- 
ality, honesty and justice. 

I have carefully examined the constitu- 
tions and regulations of the Brotherhood 
of United Shoemakers, of the Protective 
Unions of Lasters and Leather-Cutters. 
I cannot approve the aforesaid constitu- 
tions and regulations until they have un- 
dergone a certain number of modifications. 
If the articles and clauses which I judge 
reprehensible were executed to the letter, 
as they are worded, it is sure that they 
would, in many cases, greatly injure per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of conscience and 
justice. 

In order to settle future disputes, 
Archbishop Begin urged establishment 
of a Board of Complaint by the workers 
and a Board of Conciliation by the 
owners, each to examine the grievances 
of their members. A three-man Board 
of Arbitration was set up with a repre- 
sentative of the employers, one of the 
workers and a third chosen by the other 
two. 

This intervention of the Quebec 
Archbishop left its mark, since it fa- 
vored union recognition and reminded 
employers and workers that the eco- 
nomic world is regulated by morality 
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and justice and must therefore heed the 
teachings of the Church. To this end a 
chaplain was henceforth admitted to 
the executive of these unions. 


In Quebec there are denominational 
unions, the Confédération des Travail- 
leurs Catholiques du Canada (C.T.C.- 
C.). The Catholic hierarchy was, in this 
connection, echoing the pontifical direc- 
tives of Leo XIII, who in Longinqgua 
Oceani, a letter addressed to the Ameri- 
can bishops in 1895, wrote as follows: 


This is an important point for safe- 
guarding the faith. Catholics should pref- 
erably associate with other Catholics, un- 
less necessity constrains them to do other- 
wise. 


In 1907, due to the zeal of Father 
Lapointe, the first Catholic union, the 
Fedédération Ouvriére de Chicoutimi, 
was set up for the pulp industry. In 
1912, Mgr. Labrecque, bishop of Chi- 
coutimi, published a circular letter to 
his clergy on the “Labor Problem.” 
This document deserves some attention 
since it sets forth the nationalist and 
religious atmosphere prevailing at the 
time. 


1. Labor unions in the Province ol 
Quebec are either international or national 
. . . The guiding spirit behind these or- 
ganizations is quite different, simply be- 
cause they are directed by leaders of differ- 
ing mentality. International unions have 
their head offices in the United States and 
are affiliated with the labor movement of 
the great American republic. . . 


All these international or national 
unions have one principle in common. 
They are unequivocally neutral as far as 
religious affiliation or racial origin is con- 
cerned. They are open to Catholics, 
Protestants and free thinkers, to French- 
men, Englishmen or Jews. The essential 
difference between the two is that interna- 
tional unions will quite readily sympa- 
thize with avowed socialists or even no- 
torious free-masons . . 


Moreover, the international labor move- 
ment has sharply defined anti-clerical 
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tendencies ... As for the national unions, 
their thinking is not generally bad and, 
as far as I know, they have no sympathy 
for socialistic principles. Unfortunately 
these unions are non-denominational, with 
the exception of a few whose constitution 
explicitly commits them to approval of 
the encyclical, Rerum Novarum .. . 


Because of the large number of workers 
in this diocese, . . . it is becoming more 
and more urgent to help them, prudently 
and zealously, to improve their social and 
economic status, especially through the 
agency of corporative organizations, that 
is to say, through Catholic professional 
unions. 


In Three Rivers, the bishop, Mgr. 
Cloutier, went about organizing the 
workers. In 1912, he gave a series of 
lectures in his cathedral: 


The union is a safeguard for the work- 
ers against the excesses of monopoly capi- 
talism; it is a defense against professional 
hazards, accidents, unemployment and 
death, a protection against loans at high 
rates of interest which seek to profit un- 
duly from [workers’] lack of resources, 
and, finally it is a powerful means of 
maintaining understanding between work- 
ers and employers. 


APPROVE UNIONS 
So, in 1913, there was founded the 
Corporation Ouvriére des Trois-Ri- 
vieres. This union reached an agree- 
ment with the local employers, whose 
main features were as follows: 

1. The employers grant preference 
[closed shop] to the Corporation Ouv- 
riére. There shall be no lockout, but arbi- 
tration will be sought in all disputes. 

2. The corporation will provide compe- 
tent workers; there will be no strike . . 
Membership in other unions is forbidden. 

3. The decision arrived at through 
arbitration will be final. 


In Sherbrooke, in 1918, Bishop Laroc- 
que decided on Catholic unions, and 
in 1924, he explained the reason for this 
intervention: 

Without losing sight of the fact that the 
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main duty of the Church is to conduct 
souls to heaven, the Church remains ever 
faithful to the example set by its divine 
Founder who, on the plains of Galilee 
multiplied bread and fish to feed the 
multitude hungering for words of salva- 
tion . . . Knowing full well that misery, 
poverty and injustice are poor counsellors, 
the Church takes heed of those who suffer 
and toil so as to enourage and help them. 


The growth of unions all over Que- 
bec led to foundation in 1921 in Hull, 
Que., of the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labor with 160 
unions and a membership of about 45,- 
000. Article I of the C.C.C.L. con- 
stitution implies that it adheres to the 
whole doctrine of the Church and 
pledges to follow the directives of the 
Holy See and the Canadian hierarchy. 
Nationalism is defended in Article I: 

The C.C.C.L. believes that it is an 
absurdity, an economic fault, a national 
abdication and a political danger to have 
in Canada unions originating from a for- 
eign center that do not have our laws, our 
customs, our mentality or the same prob- 
lems as we. 

Other articles stipulate that the 
C.C.C.L. will never affiliate with a po- 
litical party and that it will have a gen- 
eral chaplain who has power to require 
that resolutions he considers religiously 
dangerous be submitted to ecclesiastical 
authorities. These articles are couched 
in rather strong terms, and one clergy- 
man, commenting on this portion of the 
1921 constitution, remarks: “The re- 
ligious and moral idea dominates the 
professional totally . . . It seems evident 
that they did not account sufficiently 
for practical realities.” In justice to 
the C.C.C.L. founders it can be noted 
that they were trying to avoid the op- 
posite extreme, exemplified in the ex- 
pression of Samuel Gompers: “More, 
more, more—and now!” 

Mgr. Gauthier, archbishop of Otta- 
wa, acknowledged the existence of the 
C.C.C.L. in a pastoral of August, 1921: 
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The labor question, being above all one 
of conscience, cannot escape the judgment 
and legal direction of your pastors . . . In 
consequence, the organization of labor and 
the formation of unions cannot proceed 
except in accordance with a deep religious 
spirit. [Deploring the existence of unions 
neutral or even hostile to religion, he 
stated later]: There is only one efficacious 
means available to our faithful . . . in 
order to protect their interests in con- 
formity with the laws of religion, namely, 
to form Catholic unions. 

Between 1925 and 1932, Mgr. Lang- 
lois, Archbishop Villeneuve and the en- 
tire episcopate of Quebec with the 
bishop of Ottawa at one time or an- 
other called for support of the Catholic 
unions. In 1941 the Quebec hierarchy 
expressed regret that so many workers 
do not join these groups. 


STEADY GROWTH 

Thus supported, the Catholic unions 
grew to some 80,000 members by 1950, 
whereas the C.T.L. had 460,000 and 
the C.C.C.L. had 300,000 members in 
all Canada. There is no doubt that the 
C.C.C.L. exploited nationalist and re- 
ligious sentiment in their own favor. 
And they have had a relatively easy 
victory over American or British capi- 
talism, both under Protestant manage- 
ment, in Quebec. It is also possible that, 
at least in the beginning, industrialists 
were pleased with Catholic unions, hop- 
ing that they might be easier to deal 
with than “American” unions. But the 
Catholic unions have become true labor 
organizations and have even proved 
tough, as the well known strike in as- 
bestos in 1949 testified. 

In the English-speaking parts of Can- 
ada, where Catholics are few, it was not 
possible to organize confessional unions. 
Social teachings there, however, remain 
substantially the same, with emphasis on 
the responsibilities of Catholics in neu- 
tral unions. 

As early as 1912 Archbishop Neil 
McNeil of Vancouver recalled on Labor 
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Day the teachings of the popes on 
unionism: 


Our Catholic workmen should be en- 
couraged to take an active part in their 
respective unions. Often they pay their 
dues and allow others to officer and man- 
age the unions without their cooperation— 
or opposition, when opposition is called 
for. 


And in 1939 Archbishop J. C. Mc- 
Guigan of Toronto expressed himself in 
the same way in his Social Message of 
the Church: 


The Church is emphatic in endorsing 
the right of labor to organize itself for 
the maintenance of its legitimate interests 
. . . Success or failure in furthering the 
common good depends on the quality of 
their leadership. Apathy and negligence 
of the rank-and-file membership may leave 
the direction of union policy to small 
groups and officials with meager compe- 
tence . . . Members should take an active 
part in the affairs of the union... 


DEPRESSION YEARS 


Canada quickly felt the economic 
crisis of the thirties. Misery and unem- 
ployment provoked an important letter 
from Mgr. Gauthier, auxiliary of 
Montreal, in 1931: 


It is not enough to dwell on the short- 
age of work . . . or to ask for higher 
wages. The laws of economy are power- 
less to relieve the world from the depres- 
sion under which it is struggling when 
moral laws have been transgressed. Re- 
spect for the latter is essential for good 
social order . . . In and above all this, 
everybody must respect justice and con- 
tracts, be loyal and conscientious in carry- 
ing out his daily task, love his work. . . 
in one word, there must be a Christian 
atmosphere—an invaluable asset of Catho- 
licism when solving social problems. 


There is, however, one immediate 
remedy to this social crisis: charity. There 
is much misery among the foreigners in 
our city. The question is not whether 
they be Catholics or not, whether they 
complicate by their presence our social 
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life. It is enough that they are suffering, 
and we should show them that our city, 
still so Christian, understands and prac- 
tices charity. 


Bishop Gauthier further recom- 
mends: 1. a living wage, due in justice; 
2. unlike merchandise, [labor] should 
not be subject to market fluctuation; 
3. human dignity of workers should be 
given full consideration. 


In June, 1932, the hierarchy of Que- 
bec, Montreal and Ottawa note some 
causes of the depression: concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few, the 
frenzied search for luxury by all classes. 
As an antidote they propose a return to 
the simple life, the practice of Christian 
charity. As a far-ranging policy, they 
suggest setting up the unemployed on 
arable land, especially farmers who had 
deserted the soil. 


In 1933 the Canadian bishops jointly 
warn the faithful about new systems 
and confused ideas on private property 
which stir up a spirit of class war. They 
warned that socialism was not an 
efficacious remedy against social evils 
and recalled that capitalism is not in- 
trinsically evil. Capital is necessary, 
and when it represents savings or nor- 
mal returns of enterprise, it is legiti- 
mate. Abuses do not condemn capital- 
ism. 


The depression was aggravated in the 
thirties by drought. Farmers whose 
wealth was wheat were reduced to pov- 
erty. In the crisis the government of 
Saskatchewan decreed a suspension of 
debts to protect land owners. In Febru- 
ary, 1934, the bishops of Regina, Prince 
Albert, Saskatoon and Gravelbourg 
stressed the fact that the root of eco- 
nomic crisis lies in a moral one, that the 
divorce from God impairs the moral 
sense of values and afflicts all classes 
of society. Christian order cannot be 
founded on possession and enjoyment 
of material goods alone. 
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SOCIAL PANACEAS 


As new systems appeared (Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Federation and 
Social Credit), the bishops warned 
against the prophets of new social or- 
ders whose principles are in essence 
nothing but overthrow of Christian 
order. They condemned first of all the 
abuses of materialistic capitalism, which 
causes unemployment and suffering, as 
well as the extreme reactions of com- 
munism and socialism. They urged in- 
stead promotion of the common good 
of the people and proposed the teach- 
ings of Rerum Novarum and Quadra- 
gesimo Anno as remedies against pres- 
ent-day social disorder. 


A new political group, the C.C.F. 
was formed in Calgary, Alberta, during 
the thirties. Its leader was Rev. James 
S. Woodsworth, labor member for Win- 
nipeg. In Saskatchewan its leader was 
another minister, Rev. Thomas Doug- 
las, present premier of that province. 
The C.C.F. platform was formulated in 
1933 in the thirteen-point Regina 
Manifesto. 


A trip to Moscow, intervention in 
favor of communists, equivocal state- 
ments on the use of violence, socialistic 
assertions about private property and 
class warfare made the Church sus- 
picious about the movement. 


The Quebec hierarchy, without nam- 
ing the C.C.F., discussed each point of 
the Manifesto in May, 1933. They con- 
demned all forms of socialism and col- 
lectivism, “‘any system which, under- 
estimating the part played by liberty 
and private initiative in socio-economic 
organization, would make the state the 
sole source of individual welfare and 
wealth and would transfer to it more or 
less completely property and the man- 
agement of productive goods.” They 
warned against alluring theories more 
or less advocating resort to compulsion 
to rectify present conditions. In the 
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fall of the same year the bishops of all 
Canada voiced the same opinion in a 
more general way. 


Archbishop Gauthier, coadjutor of 
Montreal, expressly named the C.C.F. 
in 1934. It was ten years before the 
extremist views within the C.C.F. had 
disappeared. Then, after their plenary 
session in 1943, the Canadian hierarchy 
stated: “The faithful are entirely free 
to join any political party whatsoever, 
provided that such a party maintains 
the fundamental principles of Christian- 
ity.” While the C.C.F. was not men- 
tioned, the statement was widely in- 
terpreted to mean that Catholic mem- 
bership was not prohibited, and a later 
statement by Cardinal McGuigan gave 
further credence to this opinion. 


It must be borne in mind when dis- 
cussing Catholic attitudes toward poli- 
tical parties that party doctrines are 
not always homogeneous throughout 
Canada. The same party may advocate 
an extremist program in British Colum- 
bia and a quite moderate policy in Que- 
bec. Thus, the C.C.F. might have been 
socialist in B.C. while a Catholic C.C.F. 
candidate in Nova Scotia was quoting 
the encyclicals and praising the Anti- 
gonish movement. 


With the accession to power in AI- 
berta in 1935 of the Social Credit 
League, the public became aware of a 
new political party. Its most conspicu- 
ous figure has been Mr. Aberhart, a 
successful preacher occasionally given 
to anti-Semitic outbursts. The theore- 
tician of the party was a former British 
officer, Major Douglas, who promoted 
the “A and B Theorem,” which pur- 
ported to demonstrate that distribution 
to consumers was inadequate for their 
needs and that so-called social dividends 
were needed to help consumers meet 
their basic needs. 


Social Credit propagandists appealed 
to Catholics by claiming that their pro- 
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gram would promote social justice. On 
two occasions Cardinal Villeneuve 
issued statements disavowing Catholic 
support for the movement, but without 
condemning it. Time has done a serv- 
ice to the S.C., and the party has 
evolved until today it is looked upon in 
Alberta as conservative. The discovery 
of huge deposits of oil there has con- 
tributed to this change. 


PROPOSED REFORMS 


We shall now analyze the social 

teaching of the Canadian hierarchy in a 
more systematic way. It must be 
pointed out again that the Church has 
no economic system to propose to the 
world. She has ideas, however, God’s 
ideas, on the ends of economy and the 
destiny of “economic” man. 
Moral reform In establishing Christ- 
ian social order, the 
Church’s action is normative. Her first 
concern is the restoration of a sense of 
values. Liberal capitalism had inverted 
these values. It had enslaved man for 
economic purposes, whereas man is the 
end of economy. In March, 1941, the 
bishops of Quebec stated: 


The first evangelical principle to restore 
to its full meaning . .. is that of the 
dignity of the human person. This dignity 
cannot be recognized if the worker is 
treated like a slave or a machine. 


After the depression of the ’thirties 
they had already said: 


There is a need more pressing than the 
reform of the very basis of property rights; 
it is the need to return, on the one hand, 
to a simple life and on the other, to 
Christian charity. These have ever consti- 
tuted the true foundation of the economic 
balance of nations. 


And in 1935: 


The Canadian hierarchy above all re 
grets that too many Catholics do not re- 
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member the social value and power of the 
Christian virtues ... The return to normal 
life would be more rapid if Catholics, for 
their part, would courageously restore the 
evangelical virtues to their former place 
of honor. 


Capitalism Relying on the encyclicals, 
the Canadian bishops be- 
gan by criticizing the economic sys- 
tem known as liberal capitalism. They 
examined its deepest causes in moral 
terms, indifference to God and greed 
for wealth, one born of the other. From 
these causes originated exploitation of 
man by man in every walk of life. 
Putting the matter in economic terms, 
it may be said that liberal capitalism 
freed itself from moral obligation to en- 
gage in inflation and wild speculation. 
After the accurate criticism of the 
popes, Archbishop Gauthier of Montreal 
stressed 
... the inadequacy of salaries considered 
in relation to exorbitant profits, unsani- 
tary working conditions, piece work which 
exhausts the worker and leads to the estab- 
lishment of production standards which go 
beyond human capacity. 


In more general terms Cardinal Vil- 
leneuve and the bishops of Quebec pro- 
vince declared in a 1933 joint state- 
ment: 

We regret the abuses of capitalism, viz., 
economic dictatorship which leads to an 
unfair distribution of wealth and to the 
undeserved misery of the working classes. 


Archbishop Gauthier of Montreal, al- 
luding to Sunday work in the pulp 
mills, commented that “‘such a system 
has deChristianized formerly Christian 
people; it is among them that com- 
munist propaganda has been most suc- 
cessful.” In 1944, Bishop Ross of 
Gaspé deplored the fact that exploita- 
tive capitalist methods “have unfortun- 
ately given rise among employees to a 
spirit of injustice which has led them to 
get back their own through dishonest 
methods, either by not providing the 
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amount of work agreed to or, more 
deplorable still, by damaging property, 
through devious appropriation of goods 
belonging to the employer.” 


On the other hand, the bishops have 
always defended sound capitalism. In 
a letter On the Present Distress, June, 
1952, they asserted: 

It would, however, be both unfair and 
dangerous to blame indiscriminately all 
capitalists or to ignore the services render- 
ed to society by capital, the imprudent 
dispersal of which would lead to sterility. 


And in the next year they exhorted 
the faithful 


not to confuse the abuses of capitalism 
with capitalism itself, i.e., with that social 
system through which men generally con- 
tribute to economic activity, either through 
the provision of capital or labor. That sys- 
tem is neither bad nor illegitimate in it- 
self. On the contrary, it is that system 
which is best suited to human inclinations 
and most likely to contribute to the well- 
being and economic progress of nations. 


Wealth and Property Since the main 
stimulus of eco- 
nomic activity is profit, i.e., the acquisi- 
tion of wealth, the Canadian bishops 
did not fail to call attention to the 
Christian idea of wealth and property. 
Archbishop Gauthier said in 1934: 

It is not a question of bemoaning prog- 
ress or of hindering Catholics from striv- 
ing to obtain a sufficient amount of this 
world’s goods to live in comfort or even 
wealth . . . Nothing in Catholic doctrine 
has ever prevented the wealthy from liv- 
ing according to proper conventions and 
the requirements of their station. But it 
does forbid them from using their income 
with no regard for anything but their 
fancy and in an inordinately luxurious 
fashion. 

The responsibilities of the wealthy as 
stewards, the double function of prop- 
erty, personal and social, the role of the 
state in regulating economic action 
were discussed at various times by 
either individual bishops or groups. 
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An exact definition of a “fair 
wage” is the product of evolu- 
tion. It was first held that the liveli- 
hood of a “sober and honest worker” 
was sufficient. Then it was realized 
that wage must provide a living for the 
worker and his dependents. Later this 
was set as the so-called family living 
wage sufficient for a family of five. 


Wages 


To determine a wage, factors other 
than those of strict commutative jus- 
tice should be taken into account. 
Among these are the worker’s liveli- 
hood, that of his family, the employer’s 
financial position, the demands of the 
common good. In 1941 the bishops 
quoted the passage of Quadragesimo 
Anno which establishes the primacy of 
wages over profits. 


The National Coun- 
cil of the Canadian 
Episcopate in a 1945 statement outlined 
the role of the state: 


Role of the State 


The state exists for the common good. 
It is the instrument designed by nature to 
promote and safeguard the rights of the 
individual and of the family for the good 
of all. Its authority comes from God. Its 
law is a moral law binding upon moral 
beings, It must ensure justice for all. 


In 1942 the bishops of all Canada 

alluded to the state’s tasks: 

It would be vain to achieve victory [in 
World War II] were we not... to man- 
age to establish a fuller respect for all 
rights, a better distribution of wealth, an 
intellectual, moral and religious education 
which would be more perfect and made 
available to the majority of the people. 


In 1941 the bishops of Quebec prov- 
ince repeated the directives of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno regarding the functions of 
the state, calling for legislation to pro- 
tect the rights of the workers, to re- 
strict abuses of corporate enterprise. 
They decry the fact that most legisla- 
tion in the twentieth century has been 
directed to the protection of big busi- 
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ness and private interests, but at the 
same time they note a change of 
emphasis in recent years. 


Concerning the welfare state, Bishop 
Ross of Gaspé wrote: 


We must find our inspiration in this 
doctrine [Quadragesimo Anno] so as not to 
fall into the error of expecting the gov- 
ernment to do all those things which are 
the proper charge of private enterprise, 
e.g., of individuals, professional organiza- 
tions and prudential organizations in gen- 
eral. The state must not become an auto- 
matic distributor of subsidies and pensions 
of all kinds. A minority of citizens must 
not be forced to pay ever increasing taxes 
so that an ever growing minority may be 
allowed to pay less and less attention to 
those great things called personal effort, 
pride of independence, foresight, mutual 
aid and confidence in the strength of pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Professional Organizations Leo XIII 

had _refer- 
red in Rerum Novarum to “corpora- 
tions” that might consist of either 
workers alone or of workers and em- 
ployers. Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno spoke of professional bodies, of 
corporate bodies, as free associations. 
The Canadian episcopate speaks of cor- 
porations in the same sense. Cardinal 
Villeneuve repeatedly made it clear that 
what was envisaged was the professional 
corporation, not the state corporation. 
He noted: 


. the difference between corporation 
as a system of government and corporation 
as a social organization within the state 
has not been sufficiently clear cut. In fact, 
two things absolutely incompatible and 
consequently not to be confused are pro- 
fessional bodies organized by political pow- 
er and professional bodies formed solely 
for the purpose of internal management 
and mutual protection. 


The corporate organization of society 
is the third factor which the hierarchy 
recommends (after the teachings of the 
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church and the regulatory intervention 
of the state) as an instrument of social 
reform. 

This institution—a public body, inter- 
mediary between the individual and the 
state—will group all members of the same 
trade or profession under a single au- 
thority which will have the power to act 
for the common good of its members. It 
will adust itself to the political government 
extant, to traditions and customs of differ- 
ent countries. It will, however, maintain 
as natural bases of its structure the or- 
ganizations of employers and employees 
alike . . . Syndicates are but stepping 
stones. They should lead to corporatism. 
Corporatism will, therefore, play not a po- 
litical but a social and economic part. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORKER 


On February 14, 1950, the Quebec 
hierarchy published a joint letter of 
monumental importance. One of its 
most significant statements was a 
recognition that Quebec was going 
through a slow process of urbanization. 
In 1891 less than one-third of Canada’s 
population was urbanized; by 1950, less 
than one-third was rural. While the 
change was slower in Quebec, Montreal 
had more than a third of the province’s 
population. The Bishops are aware that 
this change demands modifications in 
Christian culture so that a new type of 
Christendom develops. 

Another basic point insists: 


The fundamental problem of the work- 
er’s life has not been solved here any 
more than elsewhere—the problem of eco- 
nomic and social security for the worker 
and his family. For his protection he has 
neither the capitalist’s wealth, the farm- 
er’s land, the official’s pension . . . Once 
segregated and held in a state of subjection 
for years, workers have become conscious 
of their importance in the national 
economy. 


The bishops ins'st that “cultural de- 
velopment is not reserved for one class; 
all have a right to it, workingmen as 
well as others.” Similarly, the bishops 
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stress the need for a developed Christ- 
ian concept of work: “In big business, 
as it actually exists, . . . the efficacy of 
the machine relegates to second place 
the contribution of labor, thus revers- 
ing the true scale of values” Man 
works to make a living, “but tne pur- 
suit of this gain must never make one 
forget that work is a service to be 
rendered. For indeed, to substitute the 
primacy of profit for that of service is 
unnatural and entails disastrous conse- 
quences.” 


REFORMS AT ENTERPRISE LEVEL 


Quoting Pius XI, “We deem it ad- 
visable that the wage contract should, 
when possible, be modified somewhat 
by a contract of partnership . . . In 
this way, wage earners and other em- 
ployees participate in the ownership or 
management, or in some way share in 
the profits.” 


The bishops are aware that structural 
reforms will not change the essential 
nature of business, “which is not de- 
termined by the norms of distributive 
justice,” but “falls within the compet- 
ence of the private-law discipline of 
economic life,” as Pius XI says. The 
juridical nature of private business im- 
plies also that workers as such have, 
strictly speaking, no right as far as 
commutative justice is concerned, to 
share profits. A share can be granted, 
however, “to unite them more effec- 
tively than the present form of wage 
contract, to promote the com- 
munity of activity and of interest of 
both management and labor.” 


The letter insists that “over his eco- 
nomic decisions the owner will always 
continue to be the master.” 


REFORMS AT INDUSTRY LEVEL 


These reforms are sought through a 
vocational-group system which will 
recognize by permanent institutions the 
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common responsibility of all who take 
part in production. This organization 
of the nation’s productive forces ought 
to favor development of craftsmanship 
and of small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses so that enterprises of this kind 
may not be crushed by overwhelming 
competition. 


RESTORING WORKER’S LIFE 


The bishops declare that the agents in 
restoring the life of workers are the 
workers themselves, employers, all citi- 
zens, the state and the clergy. 


An enlightened professional conscious- 
ness must be the characteristic of a Christ- 
ian worker. During recent years some 
neglect appeared in this respect. The 
Christian worker knows that he is unjust 
when he works slackly, when he loafs on 
his job, when he scamps his work and 
does not provide that amount of produc- 
tion which the employer and society have 
a right to expect of him. 


Having stated that the immediate 
aim of unions is to better workers’ con- 
ditions in body, soul and property, the 
bishops add some other problems to be 
solved by unionism: morality in the 
factory, the formation of professional 


conscientiousness, attainment of profes- 
sional competence, supply of family 
homes, growth of home ownership, re- 
duction in the cost of living. To realize 
these aims the union must have the 
largest possible membership. 

The bishops also give an important 
place in restoring workers’ lives to co- 
operative enterprises, credit unions, con- 
sumers’, producers’ and housing cooper- 
atives. They call for development of 
enlightened employers’ organizations as 
a salutary step toward professional or- 
ganization. 

The bishops recognize many useful 
contributions made by the state. Much 
remains to be done, notably in improv- 
ing conciliation and arbitration pro- 
cedures, industrial hygiene and protec- 
tion of workers’ rights. The clergy has 
an important place in improving condi- 
tions for the workers, but the stress in 
the bishops’ letter is upon the role of 
the laity. 

In conclusion the bishops state their 
conviction that bettering the worker 
will appear to every follower of Christ 
not only as a step forward along the 
path of earthly progress but also as the 
fulfillment of a moral obligation. 
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The Catholic Family in a Complex Society: IV 


Meeting Social Change 


JOHN L. THomas, S.J. 


N his letter to the 27th Italian 

Social Week at Pisa last Novem- 

ber, Msgr. Montini reminded Ital- 
ian social scientists that discussion of 
family problems must transcend mere 
defense of traditional family values. He 
pointed out that the social structure 
was undergoing such rapid change that 
unless they reconsidered family stand- 
ards in terms of these new develop- 
ments, they would be wasting their 
time. A glance at the program of the 
Italian Social Week reveals a keen 
awareness of the relationships between 
the family and the changing social 
structure. Unfortunately, this aware- 
ness has not always existed among 
Catholics throughout the world. 


Indeed, the fate of the family under 
the impact of industrialism passed al- 
most unnoticed during the nineteenth 
century. With the exception of the 
Catholic sociologist, Le Play, social 
scientists paid little attention to the 
deleterious effects of industrialization 
on the family system. Although we 


' “La Famille et les Transformations Sociales 
Contemporaines,” une lettere de S.E. Mgr. 


Montini a la XXVIIe Semaine Sociale de 


Pise, Bulletin Social des Industriels, 27 
(November, 1954) 363-67. 
See Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family, Har- 
per, New York, 1941, p. 6. 


to 
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have made some advances today, the 
fundamental significance of the family 
for a stable social system is recognized 
in theory more than in practice. Wide- 
spread existence of urban and rural 
slums in a nation which boasts of tech- 
nological “know how” and wealth shows 
that we have little practical understand- 
ing of the importance of healthy family 
life. Our indifference to even basic 
needs of the family became dramatical- 
ly apparent during the last war. For 
example, the bomber plant at Willow 
Run employed 43,330 workers at peak 
production. This meant that there were 
roughly 126,000 people in an area 
which had formerly housed a few thou- 
sand families. Yet “more than seven 
months after Pearl Harbor, the Ford 
Motor Company, the Washtenaw Coun- 
ty Board of Supervisors and the real 
estate interests of Ypsilanti and Ann 
Arbor all presented evidence to the 
Truman Committee at Washington 
strenuously opposing government hous- 
ing for bomber workers in Washtenaw 
county.” Although the government 
was finally forced to act in 1943, when 
the need was greatest, it offered accom- 


3 See Lowell J. Carr and James E. Stermer, 
Willow Run: A Study of Industrialization 
and Cultural Inadequacy, Harper, New 
York, 1952, p. 11. 
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modations for only one out of every 41 
of the bomber population.* 

However, this chronic blindness to 
the importance of the family is not the 
burden of this paper. I have pointed it 
out merely as a reminder that despite 
talk about the family today, there is 
little practical understanding of its pro- 
found social significance. Business is 
business! If big agriculture requires 
cheap migrant labor, if industry re- 
quires a concentration of workers—and 
their families, if owners of slum prop- 
erty and real estate agents can profit 
from misery, well, that’s competition, 
and the taxpayers will just have to go 
deep into their pockets and continue to 
pay the mounting cost of crime, sick- 
ness and family disorganization. That’s 
the American way! 


change 


The purpose of the present paper is to 
deal with the characteristic effects of 
social change on the family. 

Although the proposition that change 
is inherent in the social system appears 
self-evident, the far-reaching implica- 
tions of change are not so readily un- 
derstood. We tend to evaluate each in- 
vention or institutional change in itself 
without considering its effect on the 
total system. For example, the inven- 
tion and widespread use of the automo- 
bile has greatly facilitated transporta- 
tion; it has created a massive new in- 
dustry offering employment to numer- 
ous workers, produced many new prod- 
ucts, facilitated growth of suburbs, 
modified the pattern of our vacations 
and social life; but it has also vastly in- 
creased accidental death and injury, de- 
creased the significance of the local 
community and seriously modified par- 
ental control of youth—to say nothing 


* “The other 40 could rely on sturdy Ameri- 
can individualism for themselves—and live 
wherever they darned pleased in trailers, 
chicken coops or tents!” IJbid., pp. 63-65. 
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of what it has done to family budgets. 
Social change may best be considered 


under two heads: institutional and ideo- 
logical. Institutional changes are ob- 
jective modifications in the legal, politi- 
cal, economic, educational and _ tech- 
nological organization of modern 
American society. Ideological changes 
are changes in doctrines on the nature 
and end of man and of society influenc- 
ing the form and functioning of the 
social order. In other words, to under- 
stand social change, we must know not 
only what modifications have taken 
place in the organization of society but 
also the changes in the way people in 
general look upon present-day social 
institutions and their functions.” 

Change can take place either in the 
structure of social relationships or in 
the meaning which these have to the 
members of society. Further, in a com- 
plex, technologically advanced society, 
such as our own, all institutions are 
highly interdependent, so that a change 
in one calls for adaptation and adjust- 
ment in others. 


urbanism 


One major factor in institutional 
change is the population shift from 
rural to urban environments. In 1790, 
§.1 per cent of the population lived in 
cities of 2,500 or over. In 1950, 59 
per cent were city dwellers.° Further- 
more, through modern means of com- 
munication, influence of the city 
spreads to the entire metropolitan area, 
reaching out to all but the most isolated 
rural families. 

Another major factor producing ex- 
tensive institutional changes was the 
rapid industrialization of the American 


5 See Leo C. Brown et al., Social Orienta- 
tions, Loyola University Press, Chicago, 
1954, pp. 330-38. 


* U. S. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Ab 
stract of the United States: 1952, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1953, 
p. 28. 
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economy. Occupational trends reflect 
the changes occuring in a country’s in- 
dustries. The most conspicuous has 
been the transfer of workers to non- 
agricultural pursuits. Decline in rela- 
tive importance of agriculture has been 
spectacular. In 1860, 59 per cent of 
the population were engaged in agricul- 
ture. By 1890, this proportion had been 
reduced to 42.9 per cent. In 1920, it 
was 25.7 per cent, and by 1950 it had 
fallen to 12.5 per cent.’ 


Several consequences of these major 
shifts are worth noting. First, an ever- 
increasing part of the population no 
longer possesses productive property but 
is wholly dependent on the contents of 
pay envelopes for economic subsistence. 
Of 52 million people engaged in manu- 
facture, trade, transportation, finance 
and government, approximately 45 mil- 
lion are wage and salary earners. Hence, 
business proprietors who own their en- 
terprises and who, consequently, are 
able to live off of the revenue from 
them number only about seven million. 


Second, Americans have become a 
highly mobile people. For example, of 
the total civilian population aged one 
year and over, approximately 31 million 
changed residence between April, 1950 
and April, 1951. Among those who 
moved during the year, some 20.5 mil- 
lion moved to a different house within 
the same county; 5.25 million moved to 
a different county within the same 
state, and §.25 million moved to differ- 
ent states. 

Third, an increasing number of 
women have work experience outside 
the domestic unit. About two out of 
every three American women are em- 
ployed at some time before marriage. 
Since it has become customary to con- 
tinue working after marriage, almost 
half of the wives are in the labor force 


* Social Orientations, pp. 115-21. 
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during their first year of marriage. By 
the fifth year, however, only slightly 
more than a fifth of the wives living 
with their husbands are still working. 
Many will return to the work force in 
mid-life. At present, about 19 million 
or 30 per cent of all workers, are 
women. Married women (husband 
present) account for one-half, or over 
9.5 million, of the female work force. 
Of this number, 1.8 million have chil- 
dren under 6 years, and 4.5 million 
have children under 18 years of age.” 


Several ideological changes were 
closely related to these modifications in 
the institutional order. The status and 
roles of women moved toward equality 
and similarity with that of men. Fun- 
damental social institutions, such as the 
family, the neighborhood and _ the 
church, were relegated to secondary im- 
portance in men’s thinking. Particular- 
ly during and after the depression, they 
came to look to society or the “state” 
for assistance in time of sickness, unem- 
ployment or old age. 

insecurity 

Despite our relatively high standard 
of living, a vague feeling of insecurity 
characterizes much popular thinking. 
Workers worry about the time when 
they can no longer hold jobs. They 
worry about unemployment occasioned 
by technological changes, the migration 
of industries or another depression, 
about saving money—although many, 
under present conditions of advertising 
and competitive pressure from neigh- 
bors, find saving substantial sums be- 
yond their power. Consequently, there 
appears an anxious search for social 
guarantees of security. Children are 
budgeted and “planned.” Since the 
symbols of success are material—the 





5 See 1954 Handbook on Women Workers, 
Women’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 255, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 1954, 
pp. 14-16. 
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type of car you drive, your place of 
residence, the clothes you wear, there is 


a nervous drive to accumulate these 
symbols as ends in themselves. 
Furthermore, moral standards tend 


to become blurred in a complex, in- 
dustrial environment. People must 
establish working relationships with 
such a vast variety of personalities, 
cultural differences and value systems 
that they acquire a type of confused 
toleration for differences even in the 
field of morality. Hence, they tend to 
regulate their conduct according to ex- 
ternal controls rather than by inner 
restraint. There is being formed, as 
Whyte has suggested, an entirely new 
view of man—Social Man—completely 
a creature of his environment, guided 
almost totally by the whims and preju- 
dices of the group and incapable of any 
real self-determination of his destiny.” 

This “‘groupthink” mentality offers 
freedom from moral choice and uncer- 
tainty—the group sets the standards. 
It begets a conformity which is some- 
thing more than the natural tendency 
to “follow the crowd.” It is a rational- 
ized conformity, i.e., it is based on a 
way of thinking which holds that 
group values are not only advantageous 
but right and good as well. This men- 
tality has been fostered by three closely 
related trends in our culture. First, the 
cultural anthropologists and their popu- 
larizers have been insisting that ethical 
judgments are not based on abstract 
concepts of what is right and wrong. 
All ethical systems are equally valid to 
the extent that they “work.” Hence, 
morals are relative. Second, the supreme 
value in a democracy is the harmonious 


* See William F. Whyte, “Groupthink,” 
Fortune, 25 (March, 1952) 114-17, 142- 
46; also, David Riesman, The Lonely 


Crowd, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1950, and Individualism Reconsidered, The 
Free Press, Glencoe, IIl., 1954; Francis J. 
Corley, “Individualism Reconsidered,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (November, 1954) 409-14. 
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functioning of the group. Attitudes 
and behavioral patterns are “right” to 
the degree that they promote this. The 
ideal personality type is “permissive,” 
i.e., bases conduct on group standards 
rather than on personal convictions. 
Third, the great need of the day is the 
discovery of scientific techniques for 
the promotion of harmonious function- 
ing. Once the “group dynamics” ex- 
perts have uncovered these, we will only 
have to apply their “techniques” to as- 
sure harmonious group function‘ng, i.e., 
the “democratic” way of life. 


results 


These institutional and _ ideological 
changes in the social system affect the 
family primarily in two ways. First, 
they may result in alterations of basic 
family relationships, particularly those 
between husband and wife, parents and 
children, the conjugal unit and its ex- 
tended circle of relatives. Second, they 
may lead to modifications of the mean- 
ing these relationships have to the mem- 
bers of the family. Indeed, any change 
affecting familial relationships leads to 
a modification in meanings and vice 
versa. For example, a mobility which 
takes the conjugal unit away from its 
circle of relatives, tends to give greater 
significance to immediate family rela- 
tionships. The belief that marriage 
is dissoluble promotes careless entrance 
into marriage and supplies no motiva- 
tion for adjustment under difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

Specifically, how have the changes 
which we have enumerated affected the 
modern family? The principal effects 
can be summarized as follows.’ First, 
religious authority has declined in so- 
ciety. Marriage is no longer regarded 
as a sacrament. As a result, the mar- 
riage contract has come under the con- 





'See Social Orientations, pp. 86-93, for a 


fuller treatment of this subject. 
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trol of civil authority. In a democracy 
this means that the marriage contract 
comes to mean what people want it to 
mean. Hence, legislation making di- 
vorce relatively easy has been enacted. 
Indeed, owing to popular demand, the 
marriage contract can now be dissolved 
by what amounts to the mutual consent 
of the spouses. The whole social order 
reflects the decline of religion so that 
divorce is not only possible; it has be- 
come socially acceptable. In a secular 
society, moreover, the pursuit of pleas- 
ure or comfort replaces for all practical 
purposes the pursuit of eternal salva- 
tion. 

Second, the community’s control 
over its members’ actions became weak- 
ened in the transition from a rural to 
an urban way of life. In a rural so- 
ciety, individuals’ actions are subjected 
to constant scrutiny. Gossip operates 
as a strong instrument of social control. 
Relative anonymity becomes possible in 
an urban environment. Hence, there 
is much less interference from the com- 
munity group, and in many cases famil- 
ies are scarcely acquainted with their 
next-door neighbors. 

Third, shifts in the occupational 
structure have resulted in changing the 
status of women. Woman’s role in the 
family and society has been redefined. 
The love-honor-obey formula in mar- 
riage has been called into question. 
Since most women have had experience 
in supporting themselves, they are less 
hesitant to choose independence and 
self-support if marital experience does 
not conform to expectations. 


Fourth, modern secular society has 
erected new standards of marital suc- 
cess. Great emphasis is placed on in- 
dividualism and the romantic complex. 
Marriage is viewed primarily as a ve- 
hicle for the fulfillment of personal 
needs as defined in modern concepts of 
“love” and companionship. If these 
are not easily achieved, there is noth- 
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ing left but to get a divorce and try 
again. The social consequences of mar- 
riage are cavalierly ignored in this 
“democratic” approach. 
disunion 
Fifth, and most important, the high 
mobility required by an industrial so- 
ciety, and the individualism and com- 
petitive spirit needed for success, have 
seriously weakened wider kinship bonds 
which traditionally supported and 
strengthened the individual conjugal 
unit." This is perhaps the most im- 
portant effect of industrialization on 
the family. The family burdens for- 
merly shared by the wider circle of rel- 
atives must now be carried by the indi- 
vidual conjugal unit or the state. This 
has led to a tremendous increase of 
social or state organizations designed to 
aid the family, and it has left the sep- 
arate conjugal unit relatively isolated. 
Consequently, we take it for granted 
that the state will care for our sick, 
incapacitated and aged, while the young 
couple entering marriage is expected 
to meet the entire burden of childbear- 
ing and child rearing alone. 


A further result of emphasis on the 
individual conjugal unit has been to 
intensify the emotional content of the 
remaining intimate family relationships. 
The conjugal unit now remains the sole 
social vehicle for satisfying intimate 
emotional response. Under these cir- 
cumstances, even slight disagreements 
take on considerable significance. The 
couple’s entire aspirations for happiness 
and satisfaction are funnelled into these 
restricted relationships. If serious trou- 
bles arise, the wider circle of relatives 
can be of little assistance. The indi- 
vidual conjugal unit prides itself on 
being autonomous. The effort of rela- 


tives to help them settle their prob- 


11See A. J. Humphreys, S.J., “Evolving Irish- 
men,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (February, 1954) 
59-64. 
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lems will promptly be labeled as “inter- 
ference.” 

Changes in the occupational struc- 
ture have further increased the inten- 
sity and personal significance of inti- 
mate familial relationships. The em- 
ployment of the husband outside the 
domestic unit has deprived the wife 
of partnership with him in a common 
economic enterprise. Hence the scope 
of shared familial activities has been 
greatly narrowed so that those which 
remain have become more meaningful. 
This has accentuated the drive, partic- 
ularly on the part of the wife, for 
“‘one-ness” and companionship in mar- 
riage. Although this is obviously a 
worthy desire on her part, its achieve- 
ment requires mutual patience, under- 
standing and _ unselfishness — qualities 
not too easily developed in a competi- 
tive society which rewards individual- 
ism, aggressiveness and the ability to 
deal with others impersonally.’* Hence, 
this unprecedented aspiration for com- 
patibility as expressed in emotional and 
affectional response frequently leads to 
disappointment and frustration. Indi- 
viduals seek more personal satisfaction 
from marriage while the social system 
is limiting its scope of shared activities 
and the community is denying it effec- 
tive support. 


subgroups 


What has just been said concerns all 
families; there are special problems for 
the families in cultural subgroups. In 
a complex society characterized by 
rapid change, the difficulties of a cul- 
tural subgroup are greatly magnified. 
Minority members participate in the so- 


'2This does not contradict my previous state- 
ment concerning the prevalence of a 
“groupthink” mentality. It is characteristic 
of our schizoid culture that qualities which 
make for success in our competitive busi- 
ness world are not compatible with the 
qualities which are assumed to promote 
harmonious group functioning. 
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cial system, and their family relation- 
ships will necessarily be affected by 
changes in the system. The possible 
consequences of these changes and their 
pertinence to Catholic family standards 
must be carefully weighed. This im- 
plies a clear understanding of what I 
have called the functional requisites of 
the Catholic family system. In other 
words, one must know what that sys- 
tem requires if it is to function ade- 
quately, and in the light of this knowl- 
edge, the effects of current changes can 
be gauged. 

It would not be necessary to insist on 
the significance of change if it were 
not so frequently forgotten in practice. 
There appears an inherent tendency in 
men to cling to past solutions and so- 
cial patterns long after they cease to 
be pertinent to new situations. This 
can be especially deleterious in regard 
to family problems. As the basic unit 
in society, the family is sensitive to 
all changes which occur. Its essential 
needs are immediate and not to be post- 
poned. Hence, impractical solutions 
are exposed at once. Family members 
cannot permit themselves the luxury of 
mere speculation. They must have 
workable solutions for their problems 
here and now. It helps them very little 
to theorize about the “good old days” 
when family life was supposedly easier 
and less complex. 


In practice, a minority’s adjustment 
to changes affecting its family system 
involves a clear distinction between 
basic family standards and their prac- 
tical implementation. Basic family 
standards and the obligations they im- 
ply remain unchanged; the way they 
are achieved will vary according to the 
possibilities inherent in the actual situa- 
tion. In other words, what must be 
done remains unaltered; how it can be 
done is subject to change. For exam- 
ple, I pointed out that marital fidelity 
requires the regulation of the relation- 
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ships between the sexes; how this is ac- 
complished will vary among different 
Christian cultures. 


conclusions 


To recapitulate, an understanding of 
the distinction between what must be 
done (purposes or ends) and how it can 
be done (social means) enables us to 
evaluate changes in the family system. 
One of the perennial failings of man- 
kind has been to confuse these. This 
confusion may have the following se- 
rious Consequences. 

First, men may attempt to preserve 
traditional structures or sets of rela- 
tionships long after they have ceased to 
fulfill the purposes for which they were 
originally established. An example of 
this is the attempt of the European 
upper classes to maintain a quasi-feudal 
control of national wealth and power 
in the face of political and economic 
changes which render their position no 
longer tenable. In fact, it is charac- 
teristic of “‘vested interests” to defend 
the status quo and to oppose change 
not primarily because they are con- 
cerned for the common good but be- 
cause they strive to maintain their priv- 
ileges. 

Second, if a specific structure be- 
comes outmoded through changes in 
the social order, and the dominant 
group still persists in clinging to it, 
some may reject both the structure and 
the purpose. This can be seen in the 
socialists’ attitude toward the private 
ownership of productive property. Be- 
cause the industrial revolution resulted 
in the concentration of tremendous 
power in the hands of the owners of 
productive property and these owners 
refused to assume the social obligations 
which accompanied this increase of 
power, the socialists rejected not only 
the contemporary structure, but the 
principle of private ownership also. 
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Third, when purpose and social 
means are confused, there is a ten- 
dency to overstress the social means as 
a value in itself and to forget the pur- 
pose it is supposed to fulfill. For ex- 
ample, in some cultures the father’s 
headship of the family has been trans- 
lated into a set of domineering relation- 
ships which are stressed as values in 
themselves, overlooking the fact that 
the function of headship is the preserva- 
tion of the family’s common good, not 
the protection of arbitrary male pre- 
rogatives. 


Following as corollary to the persist- 
ence of change in the social system is 
the fourth proposition I laid down in 
my introductory article.”* It is pri- 
marily the dominant group which reg- 
ulates and sanctions changes in institu- 
tions and cultural practices. Conse- 
quently, changes will be worked out in 
terms of the value premises of this 
group. It is not necessary to advance 
any comprehensive theory of social 
causality and social change to substan- 
tiate this proposition. It suffices to call 
attention to the obvious fact that a 
cultural subgroup such as the Catholic 
minority is not in position to channel 
or orient social change in terms of its 
value system. 


adjustments 


In other words, prescinding from the 
difficult problem of ascertaining how 
social change originates, the proposi- 
tion maintains that the complex social 
process by which institutions and be- 
havioral patterns undergo change is a 
product of the dominant group in so- 
ciety."* This means that Catholics will 








18See “Catholic Family in a Complex So- 
ciety,”” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (December, 1954) 
453. 

14Tt is the majority, in short, which sets the 
culture pattern and sustains it, which is in 
fact responsible for whatever pattern or 
configuration there is in a culture,” Robert 
Bierstedt, “The Sociology of Majorities,” 
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be faced with institutional patterns, 
practices and customs affecting the 
family over which they have no direct 
control. Hence, the Catholic minority 
must realize, not only that some change 
is inevitable, but also that the preva- 
lent family adjustments and adapta- 
tions occasioned by changes in the social 
system will be worked out in terms of 
the value system of the dominant 
group. Since Catholics embrace fam- 
ily standards differing in many im- 
portant respects from those effectively 
maintained by the dominant culture, 
there is every possibility that many of 
these adjustments will prove unaccept- 
able to them. 

The manner of dealing effectively 
with social changes affecting the fam- 
ily will be treated in the articles to 


American Sociological Review, 13 (Decem- 
ber, 1948) 709. 

















follow. The points I have stressed here 
are: 1. change is inevitable in the social 
system; 2. it affects the family system; 
3. in a complex culture, it will be regu- 
lated and sanctioned in terms of the 
value system of the dominant group. 
Consequently, if the Catholic minority 
wishes to retain its family ideals in- 


tact, there can be no question of merely 


defending the status quo. What is re 


quired is a clear understanding of the 
distinction between basic family pur- 


poses and the social means used to im- 


plement them. The basic purposes re- 


main the same, but changes in the social 


system may require the development of 
new social means to implement them. 


As representatives of a cultural sub- 


group, Catholics must be prepared to 
formulate and establish their own solu- 
tions to changes affecting the family 
whenever the dominant group promotes 


solutions incompatible with Catholic 
ideals. 
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Philosophers on 


Academic Freedom 


J. M. O'NEILL 


HIS volume’ contains five sym- 
posia: ‘The Ethics of Academic 
Freedom”; ‘On the Ontological 

Significance of the Lowenheim-Skolem 
Theorem”; “Are Religious Dogmas Cog- 
nitive and Meaningful?”; “Justification 
in Science”; and “Ethical Reasoning.” 
The last four are technical essays of 
interest only to specialized scholars in 
philosophy and religion. The first sym- 
posium, however, should interest all 
engaged in education in this country. 


In the first symposium Professors 
George Boas of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Sidney Hook of New York 
University differ rather thoroughly in 
regard to academic freedom. My ver- 
dict on Dr. Hook’s paper is that it is 
excellent; read it. He knows his subject 
well, thinks clearly and expresses his 
thoughts unambiguously. Dr. Boas’ dis- 
cussion presents a rather sharp contrast. 


Both men accepted Lovejoy’s defini- 
tion of academic freedom, quoted from 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: 

The freedom of the teacher or research 
worker in higher institutions of learning 
to investigate and discuss the problems of 
his science and to express his conclusions 





* ACADEMIC FREEDOM, LOGIC AND 
RELIGION: Papers for the Symposia of 
the American Philosophical Association, 
Eastern Division, University of Rochester, 
December, 1953. — Edited by Morton 
White. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia, 1953, 161 pp. $2.75. 
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through publications or in the instruction 
of his students without interference from 
political or ecclesiastical authority, or 
from the administrative officials of the 
institution in which he is employed, un- 
less his methods are found by qualified 
bodies of his own profession to be clearly 
incompetent or contrary to professional 
ethics. 

Dr. Boas accepted this definition as his 

own; Dr. Hook, with some reserva- 

tions. 

However, 
early in his essay, Dr. Boas suggests 
(p. 3) that academic freedom “is a 
species of freedom of thought.” Then 
he writes: “Freedom of thought is guar- 
anteed to all citizens of the United 
States by the Bill of Rights, and usually 
it has been maintained that until a 
thought expresses itself in action, a man 
is free to say whatever he believes to 
be true.” Academic freedom, even in 
the Lovejoy definition, is freedom of 
action. Freedom of thought needs no 
exterior protection. It is not guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights, but by the 
nature of thought. Anyone capable of 
thought may think what he pleases; 
the only way to prevent thinking is to 
kill the thinker. Actions only are sub- 
ject to the will of society through its 
laws; the Bill of Rights per se applies 
only to actions; and expressing thought 
in speech or in writing, or in painting 
or sculpture, is always action. Inci- 
dentally, under the universal and cen- 
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turies-old laws of libel and slander, a 
man is not free to say whatever he “‘be- 
lieves to be true,” or even in some 
cases what he can demonstrate in court 
is wholly true. In certain actions for 
libel or slander neither of these defenses 
is available to the accused. 

The Lovejoy definition, unsatisfac- 
tory in a number of ways, violates the 
fundamental requisites of valid defin- 
ing—the covering of all instances of 
the thing defined and nothing else. 

It seems clear from publications and 
activities of the most effective organi- 
zations in defense of academic freedom 
(the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors arid the American Civil 
Liberties Union) that the basic con- 
cept covered by academic freedom is 
that persons professionally at work in 
the field of education do not by choos- 
ing this profession surrender their civil 
rights, their freedom as American citi- 
zens. This covers all types of educa- 
tional work, administrative, as well as 
teaching and research; it covers all lev- 
els of education, from kindergarten 
through graduate and __ professional 
schools. Most emphatically it covers 
all the basic freedoms that are enjoyed 
by persons in other walks of life: free- 
dom of speech and press, freedom to go 
to the church of his choice or to none, 
to vote as he pleases, to indulge his 
taste in amusements, recreation and 
personal habits as the lawyer, doctor, 
clergyman, engineer, merchant, banker. 


On the 
other hand, academic freedom confers 
no special civil liberties on the educator 
that other persons do not enjoy. He 
is not immune from the proper conse- 
quences of incompetence in his profes- 
sion, or from just penalties of certain 
types of conduct. He is not free to 
do or to say whatever he pleases in 
the classroom or elsewhere; no mem- 
ber of any organized society is ever 
so free. The superlatively “competent” 
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teacher or research worker in mathe- 
matics, biology or history can with 
complete propriety be discharged for 
unbecoming conduct, just as the lawyer 
can be disbarred, the doctor’s license 
to practice cancelled, the clergyman 
defrocked or the banker lose his job. 
Whenever one of these by his conduct 
brings disgrace or serious harm to his 
profession or institution he can and 


should be dismissed. 


What is meant by “interference” is 
not clear. Whenever the proper ob- 
jectives of their institution require it, 
administrative officials have a duty to 
do something that might be called “in- 
terference.” Of course the administra- 
tor can make some grave mistakes in 
the exercise of his professional discre- 
tion—such as confusing the economic 
or political interests of himself, his 
friends or the members of his board 
of trustees with the proper objectives 
of his institution. But “political au- 
thority” can never interfere effectively 
except by enforcing the laws, and Dr. 
Boas endorses obedience to the laws 
(pp. 15-16): “Let us then agree that 
we should all obey the law. This does 
not, however, exhaust the scholar’s duty 
to society.” This duty cannot be ful- 
filled ‘“‘unless he also does his duty to 
his subject.” Professor Boas observes 
that “strict obedience to the law does 
not interfere in any way with academic 
freedom, unless as the law should limit 
it.” 

Obviously the law in the United 
States limits the freedom of teachers in 
class or out, as it limits many free- 
doms of all persons, for instance in re- 
gard to what he may say or publish 
or drink, the drugs he may buy or use, 
the dress he may wear in public, his 
recreations, his handling of his auto- 
mobile. Dr. Boas does not appear 
clearly to put man’s obligation of obe- 
dience to his conscience above obedi- 
ence to the law in cases of conflict. In 
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this discussion he has an example of 
extreme understatement “ . . . there 
is some question whether all diversity 
should be eliminated.” And he recog- 
nizes the prevalence of what he strange- 
ly calls “the Protestant tradition of 
individual conscience.” Surely all the 
persons, institutions and traditions that 
accept or teach moral obligations be- 
lieve in the potency of the individual 
conscience. Protestantism has no mo- 
nopoly here. 


A most 
illuminating book discussing man’s ob- 
ligations other than, and sometimes su- 
perior to, his obligation of obedience 
to law is a collection of papers based on 
lectures given at the Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 
|Conflict of Loyalties, Edited by R. M. 
Maclver. Harper, 1952]. This book fur- 
nishes a thorough substantiation of the 
invalidity of what Dr. D. W. Brogan 
| Harper's, May, 1950] calls the doc- 
trine of “statistical morality”—the 
moral infallibility of the majority. 
These papers were written by distin- 
guished educators and defenders of aca- 
demic freedom. Particularly to be 
recommended to those interested in the 
Boas-Hook symposium are Dr. Mac- 
Iver’s introduction, Roger Baldwin’s 
“On Justifiable Grounds of Disobedi- 
ence to Law,” and Dr. Ordway Tead’s 
“Freedom and Interference in American 
Education.” 

Likewise, ‘ecclesiastical authorities” 
can never effectively interfere with 
academic personnel except in institu- 
tions under their immediate control. 
Any religious authority maintaining an 
educational institution in accordance 
with the educational laws of the state 
must necessarily be free to insist that 
the announced objectives of the institu- 
tion be served. It would not be a vio- 
lation of academic freedom if a teacher 
of theology in a Jewish seminary were 
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discharged for teaching the divinity 
of Christ; or a teacher in a Christian 
seminary for teaching that Christ was 
only a man like Socrates or Abraham 
Lincoln. 

However, it seems obvious that in 
any free society a political or religious 
person, official, committee or organiza- 
tion has the same freedom of com- 
ment, criticism or request that belongs 
to others. Educators and other serv- 
ants of society who lack sufficient com- 
petence and courage to give due weight 
to justifiable communications of this 
sort and to disregard the others should 
retire to private life. 


Professor 
Boas does not like “authoritarianism” 
(which he does not define) nor does he 
make clear whether he would approve 
some use of “authority” in the home, 
the school, in law enforcement or in 
teaching mathematics, physics, econom- 
ics or religion. He implies (p. 11) 
that the “doctrine” known as “Amer- 
icanism” is an example of “authori- 
tarianism” and says that “the very 
sponsors of Americanism . . . certainly 
reject the First Amendment.” Educa- 
tion in America is subject almost ex- 
clusively to state law, and the First 
Amendment only expresses (not cre- 
ates) the inability of Congress to make 
laws on specified subjects—because any 
power to make such laws was reserved 
to themselves by the states in creating 
the federal government. 

Dr. Boas seems not on solid ground 
when he disapproves of the many 
Americans (particularly in education 
incidentally) who look with extreme 
disfavor on educational personnel who 
use the Fifth Amendment as a shield 
to keep from giving testimony in leg- 
islative investigations. The Fifth 
Amendment privilege is, I believe to 
most Americans, unobjectionable when 
employed in its original purpose to keep 
a person in a criminal prosecution from 
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testifying himself into jail. The ex- 
tension of that privilege by the courts 
to allow a witness in such affairs as 
legislative investigations, to use it to 
avoid answering almost any question 
which he prefers not to answer does 
not serve freedom for law-abiding cit- 
izens. It serves only to keep on public 
salaries persons who by their own ad- 
mission or pretense would be in danger 
of being found to be criminals if the 
truth were known. The Fifth Amend- 
ment was never designed to keep anyone 
on a public payroll. 


We would 
have a healthier society if any public 
servant (legislator, judge, teacher, fire- 
man) should automatically remove him- 
self from his public job by invoking 
the Fifth Amendment privilege when 
asked any proper and legal question by 
a person properly and legally authorized 
to ask the question. The fact of in- 
voking the amendment, not the subject 
matter of the question, should auto- 
matically end public employment. The 
legitimate rights of witnesses and de- 
fendant should be protected by their 
attorneys and the courts, and the Fifth 
Amendment privilege should be allowed 
only when clearly used to protect the 
life, liberty or property (in fines for 
criminal actions) of the one questioned, 
never to protect his public job. 


Contrary to Dr. Boas’ position, the 
incompetence and misconduct of some 
Congressional investigating committees, 
the responsibility for which rested ex- 
clusively on the Congress, has nothing 
(except perhaps accidentally) to do 
with academic freedom. No such com- 
mittee could or did discharge anyone 
from any position, and any person who 
lost his reputation by the mouthings 
of some of the committee chairmen 
must have allowed his reputation to get 
into a quite defenseless condition be- 
fore he got before the committee. 
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It is unfortunate that Dr. Boas did 
not mention some motion pictures or 
books, if there are any, that have been 
“forced out of circulation” because 
they offended “the religious sensibili- 
ties of certain religious groups.” The 
most publicized cases of attempt to 
stop the sale or exhibition of books and 
films in recent years all resulted in the 
freeing of the books and the pictures 
by the courts. And the initial action 
to ban them was taken not by relig- 
ious groups but by the public servants 
sworn to enforce the laws of New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. These 
public servants considered the books 
and the pictures to be violations of the 
state laws, and in obedience to their 
oaths of office started proceedings to 
have the laws enforced. 


The best 
known cases of motion picture censor- 
ship are those of the Miracle and La 
Ronde in New York and M. in Ohio. 
All were banned by the highest edu- 
cational authority in each state—the 
state-created film censors; all were freed 
by the U. S. Supreme Court. The best 
known book censorship case is the case 
of the “Nine Novels.” This was a rou- 
tine Pennsylvania case under the almost 
universal so-called “obscenity laws.” 
The district attorney of Philadelphia 
county considered the nine novels ob- 
scene and their sale a violation of the 
law which he was sworn to enforce. 
Judge Curtis Bok in what has become 
one of the key decisions establishing 
the modern rule for adjudicating ob- 
scenity cases freed the nine novels. 

After mentioning the fact that we 
are living presumably under a regime 
of separation of church and state, Dr. 
Boas deplores the idea that the word 
“non-Christian can be used to criti- 
cise and libel anyone whose views of 
Christianity are not in harmony with 
those of any powerful enough Chris- 
tian sect.” This passage is erroneous 
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in almost every phrase. The relation 
between government and religion in 
this country is a type of “‘separation,” 
one of a variety of types, all others 
different from ours. The American 
type is one that simply forbids “an 
establishment of religion”’—the grant- 
ing of exclusive government favor to 
any one religious group, as expressed 
in the federal Constitution and in the 
constitution of every state. So far as 
| have been able to find out, all Amer- 
icans of every creed, party and section 
believe in this arrangement and have 
ever since the last “establishment” dis- 
appeared when the Congregational 
Church was disestablished in Massachu- 
setts in 1833. 


However, 
no arrangement between government 
and religion could prevent any critic 
from using the word “non-Christian,” 
or any other lawful word, if he wished 
to use it. And the most elementary 
freedom of press and speech would per- 
mit anyone to criticize amy views on 
Christianity, or on anything else, so 
long as the criticism stayed within the 
law. Clearly no one has to invoke the 
“separation of church and state” to 
start an action for the prosecution of 
any one who publishes a libel. Libel 
is a serious offense and has been for 
centuries in our legal tradition under 
English and American law, and the 
ways of committing libel are many. 
It is doubtful, however, that any crit- 
icism of Christianity could be success- 
fully proceeded against as libel; there 
are simply too many Christians. Libel 
against a large group, is impossible to 
sustain. For instance, if Paul Blan- 
shard had said of an individual, well 
identified Catholic, what he said about 
many millions of his Catholic fellow 
countrymen, he could almost certainly 
have been successfully prosecuted for 
civil, and probably for criminal, libel. 
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The climax of this strange discus- 
sion of academic freedom is for me 
Professor Boas’ comment: “One has 
only to think of the attack on Presi- 
dent Conant, Paul Blanshard, and The 
Nation, to realize how effective this 
type of authoritarianism [sic] has be- 
come.” I wrote a whole book [Ca- 
tholicism and American Freedom. Har- 
per, 1952] in criticism of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s article in the Nation and his 
well known book [American Freedom 
and Catholic Power. Beacon Press, 
1949], and also a long article [Educa- 
tion and Liberty, sociaL ORDER, St. 
Louis, September, 1953] in criticism of 
Dr. Conant’s unfriendly and unsup- 
ported assumptions about religious and 
private schools in his book with the 
same title. | Harvard University Press, 
1953] How Dr. Boas applies any idea 
of “authoritarianism” to such criticism 
as I wrote or saw from others is im- 
possible to understand. I did not write 
on the authority of anyone, or any 
body of Christians, nor was I discuss- 
ing ‘“‘views of Christianity” whether in 
or out of harmony with my views or 
those of anyone else. I was discussing 
Mr. Blanshard’s appalling scholarship, 
his insulting misrepresentation of Cath- 
olic doctrine and the aspirations of 
American Catholics and his perversion 
of American history. In the case of 
Dr. Conant I was discussing his absurd 
and inaccurate assumptions in regard 
to American schools, public, private and 
religious; he offered no evidence at any 
point. 


Incidentally, 
none of this has anything at all to do 
with academic freedom. Mr. Blanshard 
was not in “academic” life, nor was 
Dr. Conant at the time. Further I was 
not criticizing Dr. Conant as a chem- 
ist or as president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

However, anyone in America is free 
to publish such criticism of any book 
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even if the author happens to be a 
teacher, research worker or educational 
administrator. Neither Mr. Blanshard 
nor President Conant could claim any 
privilege of “‘academic freedom” any 
more than one of “‘poetic license,” to 
publish unsupported accusations against 
American Catholics or religious and pri- 
vate schools. 


Probably everyone will agree with the 
repeated positions of Dr. Boas that “all 
knowledge is not as yet discovered” and 
that “it is desirable to know more than 
we now know.” I should, however, 
expect anyone who understands the 
nature of an organized society to deny 
his position that there should be no re- 
straints on investigation other than 
those of logic and sound methodology. 
Methodology applied to what material? 
Living persons? To find out what? 
Where, in hospitals, schools, on streets 
or in public parks? With what aids, 
what instruments, drugs, or other liv- 
ing bodies (persons, dogs, snakes) ? Any 
society living under a “scheme of or- 
dered liberty” should, and doubtless 
will, insist more determinedly that 
scholars keep within the bounds of laws 
and morals than that they observe the 
obligations of logic and sound method- 
ology. 


In no other program can the ethics 
of academic freedom, or of other free- 
doms, be maintained. Laws and morals 
tend to, and should, approximately 
agree; but laws often lag behind some- 
what, and so we find a widespread ac- 
ceptance of the superior power in moral 
questions of the dictates of the indi- 
vidual conscience over statutory pro- 
visions. Similarly his belief that “in- 
struction” should be “unhampered,” 
could hardly be accepted by responsible 
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educators. Unhampered means with no 
shackles, unimpeded by anything, ab- 
solute freedom to teach anything. This 
concept of research and teaching would 
probably quickly wreck any educational 
institution from kindergarten to grad- 
uate school. 


Professor 
Boas has an important passage (p. 12) 
with which I wholly agree: “ .. . the 
threats to academic freedom do not 
come exclusively from outside the uni- 
versities. The inertia and timidity of 
the academics themselves in defending 
their rights is an even greater threat.” 
I know from contact with many cases 
of alleged violation of academic free- 
dom that some such claims are quite 
insincere and are put forth for ulterior 
and unexpressed reasons; other viola- 
tions are submitted to on account of 
“inertia and timidity;” and still others 
are only the angry protests of persons 
who well deserved the discharge or other 
discipline which they received. When 
teachers, research workers, or admin- 
istrators give in to requests, or demands, 
or other types of what Dr. Boas calls 
“pressure,” the educational personnel 
who thus surrender should be held ac- 
countable, not those who make im- 
proper requests or demands. In any 
society which observes any measure of 
freedom of speech and press, such 
“pressure” cannot possibly be prevent- 
ed. But it can be ignored and prob- 
ably considerably discouraged if the 
educators make good use of each in- 
stance to educate those who are at fault, 
either through misunderstanding or 
malice, and when occasions make it pos- 
sible to educate the public in the mean- 
ing, the social value, and the recognized 
limitations of academic freedom. 
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Verein Centennial 


The centennial convention of the Catholic 
Central Verein of America, held in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Aug. 13-17, 1955, commemo- 
rated a century of beneficent social and 
eligious work by the oldest national fed- 
eration of Catholics in the United States. 
[he organization reached the pinnacle of 
its achievement under the founder of its 
Central Bureau, Frederick P. Kenkel. His 
successors have continued the invaluable 
work which he inaugurated. SOCIAL ORDER 
will soon publish an article on Mr. Ken- 
kel’s career. 

7 


Union Federation Merger 


Steady progress is being made toward 
consummation of the merger of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations next Decem- 
ber. Late in July, after a joint session of 
federation 


heads, a compromise name 
which includes both old titles was an- 
nounced. Trouble is expected, however, 


over selection of staff personnel for the 
ew, single federation and over the long- 
standing difficulty with union raiding. 

The draft constitution prepared for the 

Ww organization unintentionally gives a 
clear indication of changes which have 
come about in worker mentality since the 
\FL was established. The first constitu- 
tion, drafted for the earlier Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions, be- 
gan: 


A struggle is going on in the nations 
of the civilized world between the op- 
pressors and the oppressed of all coun- 
tries, a struggle between capital and 
labor, which must grow in intensity from 
year to year and work disastrous results 
to the toiling millions of all nations if 
not combined for mutual protection and 
benefit. The history of the wageworkers 
of all countries is but the history of con- 
stant struggle and misery engendered by 
ignorance and disunion .. . 


Excerpts from the draft AFL-CIO 


constitution suggest that a profound trans- 
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formation has occurred in the attitudes of 
workers: 

At the collective bargaining table, in 
the community, in the exercise of the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship, 
we shall responsibly serve the interests 
of all the American people. 

We pledge ourselves to the more effec- 
tive organization of working men and 
women; to the securing to thein of full 
recognition and enjoyment of the rights 
to which they are justly entitled; to the 
achievement of ever higher standards of 
living and working conditions; to the 
attainment of security for all the people; 
to the enjoyment of leisure which their 
skills make possible; and to the strength- 
ening and extension of our way of life 
and the fundamental freedoms which are 
the basis of our democratic society. 


School Desegregation Picture 


After the Supreme Court decision of 
May 31 implementing the decision of May 
17, 1954, the picture remained generally 
stationary in public school desegregation. 

Plans, however, were announced for some 
steps towards integration in ten states by 
at least 1956. Most of this change will 
occur on the community level, with Okla- 
homa desegregating more than one-third 
of its counties, West Virginia most of hers 
and Texas reporting a dozen areas ending 
segregation this fall. North Carolina’s 
Wake county and the Chattanooga and 
North Little Rock systems will follow 
through in 1956. Schools in Kentucky’s 
Wayne County and Arkansas’ Hoxie dis- 
trict opened; the latter shut down. Texas 
and Oklahoma state colleges are also af- 
fected. Maryland is planning on the state 
scale. 

Again on the community level, organiza- 
tions pledged to oppose desegregation 
sprang up, particularly in the states of 
“unyielding resistance.” A Harvard-edu- 
cated circuit judge, T. P. Brady of Brook- 
haven, was singled out as an able leader 
in the move to organize “citizens’ coun- 
cils” in his native Mississippi. Similar 
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councils were set up in some Arkansas dis- 
tricts and in one Maryland town. A Ten- 
nessee body advocating “constitutional 
government” was headed by a Vanderbilt 
university professor, with at least some 
attention being given to racist goals. The 
Delaware-based “National Association for 
the Advancement of White People” con- 
tinued its work. In Mississippi a Negro 
counterpart of the white councils was 
formed. 

In Louisiana, Alabama and Georgia, 
politicians (usually from the rural, 
heavily-Negro districts) began to take the 
stage more openly. The Louisiana state 
attorney general’s office received a grant 
of $100,000 from the board of liquidation 
of the state debt to hire attorneys to fight 
integration suits on the local level as 
brought by Negro petitioners. A single 
state senator opposed the grant as “exces- 
sive and wasteful, . simple and child- 
ish.” The Alabama legislature passed a 
measure on pupil allocation which seemed 
to bolster the present arrangements. In 
Georgia the state education office an- 
nounced a bar to future employment of 
any teacher friendly to the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, chief mover in the legal campaigns 
at all levels. The same step was under 
consideration in Alabama. 

More legal battles on the local level were 
shaping up, both to create more snarls 
and obstacles to integration, as well as to 
force consideration of the issue. All in all, 
it was a spotty picture of favorable de- 
velopments and isolated opposition, show- 
ing that the South is not of one mind (see 
George S. Mitchell, “Racial Crazy Quilt,” 
SOCIAL ORDER, 4 [January, 1954] 29-32). 

@ 


Progress in G. A. W. 


Although the “Ford formula” did not 
give the complete guaranteed annual wage 
which auto workers sought (see “G.A.W. 
for Auto Workers,” June, 1955, pp. 255- 
64) it marked an important step in that 
direction. Workers will receive slightly 
more than sixty per cent of take home 
for a maximum of 26 weeks. Eligibility 
for payments is determined by a complex 
credit formula, and the contract is condi- 
tioned upon approval of supplemental pay- 
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ments by two-thirds of the states in which 
Ford workers are employed. 

General Motors accepted approximately 
the same contract, but reluctantly. It ap- 
pears likely that Chrysler will go along. 
Acceptance by Nash, Hudson, Studebaker 
and Packard is less assured. Electrical 
workers received the same agreement from 
G.M., and the Steelworkers late in August 
secured an agreement from can manufac- 
turers to a full 52-week guarantee. 

During July many auto suppliers agreed 
to the Ford contract with the auto work- 
ers, and bargaining for similar agreements 
was in progress with the largest farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers. One tire manu- 
facturer has agreed to the Ford formula 
(called by some observers, “supplementary 
unemployment payments,” SUP), and the 
rubber workers union will drive for simi- 
lar agreements with others later this year, 
as will packinghouse workers. Electrical 
workers failed to obtain SUP from Gen- 
eral Electric. 

The GAW talk brought somewhat dif- 
ferent arrangements for workers in a small 
velvet plant in Connecticut and for sea- 
men on the east and south coasts, as well 
as for a group of sugar workers on the 
west coast. 

There is a report that Michigan will 
introduce a state SUP law in the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


Crisis and Hope in Indonesia 


Amid an uneasy political truce follow- 
ing a serious government crisis, Indonesia 
prepares for the first national elections in 
the country’s brief history, to be held on 
September 29, 1955. 

For months Indonesians had been grow- 
ing restive at the increasing power of a 
small communist party in the government. 
3ecause the Moslem Masjumi party, the 
largest in Indonesia, did not participate in 
the government, a broad coalition was 
necessary (see SOCIAL ORDER, May, 1955, p. 
227). A crisis which led to the fall of Ali 
Sostroamidjojo’s coalition government ros¢ 
when Ali’s Red-sympathizing Minister of 
Defense appointed another Red sympa- 
thizer as Army chief of staff. After Army 
leaders refused to accept the new head and 
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irliament backed their stand, the cabinet 


1 


il. 

In the absence of Dr. Sukarno, president 
ff the republic and the nation’s George 
\Vashington (on a pilgrimage to Mecca), 
Vice-President Mohammed Hatta made 
several conciliatory but futile attempts to 
ichieve a broad government that would 
hold office until after the elections. Minor- 
ity parties which had little to gain at the 
nolls used obstructive tactics to prevent 
formation of a cabinet, since lack of a gov- 
ernment would necessitate further post- 
ponement of the repeatedly delayed elec- 
tions. Finally Hatta succeeded in or- 
ganizing a cabinet under Burhanuddin 
Harahap, Masjumi parliamentary leader ; 
the government, a twelve-party coalition 
out of the almost 100 groups in the coun- 
try, will sponsor the elections. Election 
lay, September 29, marks the tenth anni- 
versary of the British landing in Indonesia 
to take over from the Japanese. 


Improving Communications 


The 42nd French Social Week, held at 
Nancy, July 19 to 24, focused attention on 
the problems and opportunities of the press, 
the cinema, radio and television. Con- 
temporary developments in communication 
have opened up extensive possibilities for 
rapid and widespread diffusion of informa- 
tion and entertainment which have positive 
values for truth, art, leisure and associa- 
tion. At the same time, however, the risks 
to human dignity, morality and_ liberty 
must be recognized. 

Precisely this ambivalence makes neces- 
sary a developed sense of responsibility in 
all who are associated with these institu- 
Even more important, the various 
publics addressed by these media must de- 
velop an active and critical judgment, 
fostered from childhood and promoted by 
associations and cultural centers. 

A letter from the Holy See recognized 
the unquestioned values in these develop- 
ments, but it also pointed out some of the 
new problems which these instruments 


pose: 


t 


tions. 


“Progress in techniques of communication 
during the twentieth century has raised 
1 new and unquestionably grave problem. 
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It is not merely a matter of the good or 
bad use which man and society can make 
of these powerful instruments placed at 
their disposal; it is also a question of the 
unlimited domination which they today tend 
to exercise over the human person, if they 
get out of control. 

“During the nineteenth century develop- 
ments of the machine gave grounds for 
fear that while it ennobled matter, this was 
achieved only at the expense of man. But 
the rise in our society of modern com- 
munications threatens man in his spiritual 
autonomy. By means of the pressure of 
‘slanted’ information, by the seduction of 
pictures, by our obsession with propaganda 
we are at a point where the cumulative 
effect of press, radio, cinema, television, 
almost without realizing it, forms the in- 
dividual’s conscience. Little by little it in- 
vades man’s thinking and regulates con- 
duct which he thinks is self-directed.” 


Odd Ends .. . 


Business profits will reach a five-year 
high in 1955, a U. S. News study indicates, 
and dividends will be highest in history. 

Shreveport’s Friendship House, first 
established in the South, has suspended 
operations. 

An Interracial Council is in process of 
being organized in Lafayette, La. 

The International Labor Office has pro- 
posed a world-wide study of problems 
consequent upon rural migration to the 
city. 

Despite a decline in royalties, the 
U.M.W. welfare fund increased during 
fiscal 1955 to $103 million. 

American Indians today “live in deeper 
poverty than any other racial group in the 
nation,” writes Harold E. Fey, Christian 
Century editor, in a new booklet, [ndian 
Rights and American Justice. 

While about ninety per cent of Aus- 
trians are baptized Catholics, only about 
thirty per cent of the baptized are faithful 
in practicing their religion. 

There are more than 100 nun-workers 
in factories of northern Italy; most of the 
Congregation’s novices enter from factory 
employment. 
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THE LEGAL COMMUNITY OF MAN- 
KIND.—By Walter Schiffer, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1954, x, 
367 pp. $5.50. 


This volume by the late Dr. Schiffer of 
Columbia University is a scholarly critical 
survey of the concepts for the promotion of 
world harmony since the dissolution of 
western Christendom. It is a refreshingly 
objective analytic study remarkably free 
from that mental propulsion of enthused 
advocates who devastate the opposition. 
Clearly and accurately, the author dis- 
cusses the philosophic-juridic origins of 
the concepts underlying the creation and 
activities of international organizations, 
the measure of their applicability, efficacy 
and inherent limitations and antinomies, as 
they have been elicited by attendant his- 
torical forces, particularly, nationalist 
politics. 

In the first part the author examines the 
theoretical concepts of Grotius, Pufendorf, 
Christian Wolff and of the nineteenth cen- 
tury positivists. Grotius saw the principle 
of world union in the universal sweep of 
the natural law as establishing the legal 
community of mankind but without a cen- 
tral organ to give it compelling efficacy. 
Pufendorf taught an individualistic con- 
ception of free and equal states coexisting 
harmoniously in a state of nature whose 
very law’ rejected world government. 
Christian Wolff saw world order secured 
by the states’ regard for the natural law 
doctrine of the objective harmony of state 
interests which in . historical actualities 
have operated to disruptive antagonisms. 
The positivists put forth the theory of in- 
ternational law as law created by sovereign 
civilized states, in rejection of the suffici- 
ency of the natural law bond, to the estab- 
lishment of an international community. 

In the second part the author weighs 
merits and failings of principles of inte- 
gration said to be derivative of the natural 
law: the universal reasonable standards 
(in the Lockian sense) as productive of a 
community of interests; the Kantian doc- 
trine of the natural self-enlightened inter- 
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ests of men for perpetual peace to be 
realized, as nature itself dictates, by inde- 
pendent republican states; the nineteenth 
century optimistic naturalism underlying 
the idea of progress according to which 
mankind was steadily advancing toward 
greater reasonableness and toward material 
and moral perfection under the pervasive 
influence of an enlightened public opinion 
in the increasing number of democracies. 
In its assumptions and logic these positions 
held for the undesirability of a world state 
as an instrument of compulsion for world 
peace, indeed, as prejudicial to the liber- 
ties of men. 

In the third part, the author scrutinizes 
the League of Nations and the United 
Nations concept of organization and dis- 
closes its inherent antinomies, namely, the 
resolution of political conflicts in a non- 
political manner without a supreme legal 
authority and central organization to elimi- 
nate the factors of disruption and to effec- 
tuate the changes prerequisite for its ob- 
jectives of world peace. The author’s 
analysis evolves the logic for the necessity 
of a world government. For all its merits 
of lucidity and objectivity, this volume is 
at base a rationalist intellectual study. We 
find not a single reference to God nor to 
that divine providence within which such 
a gigantic task of world-wide dimensions 
is to be achieved. There is no mention of 
St. Thomas (cf. Hutchins, St. Thomas 
and the World State) nor of the relevant 
discourses by Pope Pius XII. 

JosepH F. Costanzo, S.J. 
Georgetown University 


AMERICA’S RISE TO WORLD POWER, 
1898-1954.—By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
Harper, New York, 1955, xviii, 314 pp. 
$5.00. 


For a long time, there has been a need 
for a large-scale multi-volume work on 
American history which, unlike the His- 
tory of American Life Series, would in- 
corporate every facet of American life, 
political, social, intellectual, economic, con- 
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stitutional and diplomatic and relate each 

these aspects to the whole. Such an 
undertaking has, at last, been launched. 
This series, the New American Nation 
Series (the word “New” being used to 
differentiate it from the older American 
Nation series of some fifty years ago), was 
inaugurated auspiciously with two studies 
published last year, John Alden’s The 

{merican Revolution and Arthur S. Link’s 
Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive 
Evra. Two other volumes followed closely, 
Lawrence Gipson’s The Coming of the 
Revolution, 1763-1775 and Wallace Note- 
stein’s The British People on the Eve of 
Colonization. Dulles’ book is the fifth in 
the series. 

Mr. Dulles, professor of history at Ohio 
State University and the author of numer- 
ous books on American foreign policy, 
presents a masterful survey of Ameri- 
ca’s role in international affairs from the 
first bold steps taken at the time of the 
Spanish-American War to the grave re- 
sponsibilities shouldered at mid-century. 
The account is masterful not only in the 
completeness of its scope, in the subordina- 
tion of detail and in the incorporation of 
the latest scholarship but in the handling 
of the domestic background of foreign 
policy. Writers on diplomatic history have 
too often been concerned with the “what” 
rather than with the “why” and have been 
content with a mere description of the for- 
eign policy of a period or of a nation. Mr. 
Dulles avoids this pitfall by an artful in- 
terweaving of attitudes, pressures and 
opinions which underlay the formulation 
of policy and without which there can be 
no real understanding of foreign policy. 


The central theme of the book is the 
struggle between those who favored a 
policy of active and positive participation 
in world affairs and those who supported 
a policy of withdrawal and retreat. On 
this point, Mr. Dulles makes his position 
perfectly clear. He condemns the failure 
by the “giant of the western world” to 
make its power and influence a real force 
for peace in the period between the two 
wars. He regrets the refusal by the 
United States to make commitments of 
force and to support the enforcement ma- 


hinery of the League of Nations when 
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positive action by America might well have 
prevented a breakdown of the peace. Had 
we been willing at that time, as we are 
now, to make public our warning that 
America would throw the full force of her 
power, economic and military, against an 
aggressor, the history of the last twenty 
years might have been less bloody. 


ARMIN RAPPAPORT 
University of California, Berkeley 


DREAM OF SUCCESS.—By Kenneth S. 
Lynn. Little, Brown, Boston, 1955, 269 
pp. $4.00. 


Mr. Lynn feels that the American cul- 
tural tradition since the time of the Puri- 
tans has been increasingly preoccupied 
with what William James called “the ex- 
clusive worship of the bitch-goddess SUC- 
CESS” which received its classic state- 
ment in the work of Horatio Alger whose 
fabulous “rags to riches” stories gripped 
the American imagination during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century—precisely 
at the time when industrialization, urban- 
ization and rugged individualism reached 
the zenith of their influence in American 
society. The Dream of Success traces the 
impact of the success myth on the imagi- 
nation of five American novelists: Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Jack London, David Graham 
Phillips, Frank Norris and Robert Her- 
rick, all of whom were molded by that 
society and took their values from it. 

While accepting the success myth as the 
key to the meaning of American life, the 
author points out, these writers became in- 
creasingly aware, in this century, of the 
growing disparity between the myth and 
the reality which starkly confronted them 
from all sides. America’s spectacular 
growth had also produced a soaring di- 
vorce rate, poverty, mental breakdowns 
and “the spoiled children of success, the 
second generation.” Dreiser and his fel- 
low novelists assumed the complex and 
dramatic task of reinterpreting the success 
myth and the society which had spawned 
it. Each in his own way attempted to 
solve the problems attendant upon life in 
a materialist culture; each in his own way 
failed in his quest to discover some ideal 
beyond the success myth. Late in life, 
Herrick bitterly commented: “He had a 
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sense of corruption working at the very 
roots of life, turning it into some obscure 
joke, a meaningless tale told in the void.” 
Objecting to Parrington and other liter- 
ary historians who “have been insisting 
that American writers have been alienated 
from the business civilization,” Mr. Lynn, 
assistant professor of English at Harvard, 
proposes “to understand American writers 
in terms of their society, not in terms of 
their opposition to it.” In this study of five 
writers, he attempts to show how the 
worship of success dominated the Ameri- 
can imagination. The author’s efforts to 
establish the validity of his thesis, however, 
result at times in misrepresentation ; this is 
particularly evident in the chapter on 
Frank Norris. Mr. Lynn is either un- 
aware of or chooses to ignore other in- 
fluences on these novelists which were even 
more significant than the success myth in 
shaping their imaginations. Despite its 
limitations, The Dream of Success is a 
valuable and an illuminating study of a 
neglected aspect of American literary and 
cultural history. 
CLARENCE A. BROWN 
Marquette University 


A DEMOCRATIC MANIFESTO.—By Sam- 
uel Enoch Stumpf. Vanderbilt University 
Press, Nashville, 1954, 168 pp. 
$2.75. 

THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF DEMOCRACY. 
—By Henry T. Gillett, M.D. Exposition 
Press, New York, 1955, 97 pp. $2.50. 


viii, 


It is encouraging today to find people 
expressing a belief in our American form 
of government. It is even more encourag- 
ing to find them stating that the rule and 
law of government must be based on the 
natural law. In the book, A Democratic 
Manifesto, the author has examined the 
challenge to democracy by re-examining 
“the role of philosophy and religion in the 
realm of public life in government, par- 
ticularly as these illuminate for us man’s 
nature and destiny.” In the examination, 
democracy was viewed as a basic faith, 
the rule of law and a moral enterprise. 

According to Dr. Stumpf the faith of 
democracy is faith in the dignity of man. 
Our laws and our very survival will be 
determined by how well we live up to this 
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faith; unless our conduct is based upon 
this motive, we cannot achieve the demo- 
cratic ideals of order, freedom and security. 
Only when man’s nature is understood— 
that man, because he is a creature of God, 
must love God and his fellow man with a 
proper love—will we meet the challenge of 
communism. 

While the author stated that it was not 
his intent to be definitive but merely to 
restate “some important aspects of de 
mocracy and to indicate the creative rela- 
tion of religion to democratic philosophy,” 
I would have preferred a sharper distinc- 
tion in his evaluation of democracy in 
political life and democracy in religion. 
The book is well worth reading and should 
encourage more people to state publicly 
their belief in principles and recognize 
their obligation to apply principles to pub- 
lic life. 

According to the publishers blurb about 
The Spiritual Basis Of Democracy, “the 
historical splitting of the primitive Church, 
first between East and West and then be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Protestant, is 
fully discussed.” Along with all this “fami- 
ly and social life in the light of Christian 
principles are described with perceptive 
comments on alcohol, tobacco and sex.” 


MARGARET GARRITY 
Washington, D. C. 


THE NATION AND THE STATES, RI- 
VALS OR PARTNERS?—By William 
Anderson. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1955, 263 pp. $3.75. 
This is a good analysis of current prob- 

lems of inter-governmental relations, is 
well as a useful summary of their histori- 
cal and constitutional background. The 
author is a specialist in this field who re- 
cently served on the President’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. His 
knowledge and experience are compressed 
into a remarkably compact and compre- 
hensive book. 

Advocates of a “return” of “lost” func- 
tions to the states will be unhappy with 
this study. Professor Anderson examines 
the mystique of decentralization in general, 
as well as specific criticism of increased 
federal activity on behalf of the general 
welfare. He finds that, on the whole, this 
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criticism is based upon faulty constitu- 
tional law, dubious political theory and 
ignorance of the actual facts of inter-goy- 
ernmental relations. 

Most authorities will agree with Ander- 
son that ultimate sovereignty in the United 
States resides in the people, not in the 
states. Many will also agree that the 
choice of an appropriate agent to exercise 
any particular concurrent constitutional 
power must be made by the people on the 
merits of the case rather than on the basis 
of systematic preference for state instead 
of federal action. As each problem arises 
the sovereign people, acting through their 
representatives, both state and national, de- 
cide whether the federal, state or local gov- 
ernment is best qualified to do the job. 
Whether the people choose wisely is a 
question to be answered by an evaluation 
of the results, not by application of an a 
priors principle that “small” government 
is inherently more virtuous and efficient 
than “big” government. Yet some critics, 
notably state governors, would impose 
such a principle. 

Anderson’s extensive studies fail to con- 
firm the contention that state and local 
governments have been losing control of 
their essential functions because of the 
interference of swarms of bureaucrats 
who come in the wake of grants-in-aid. 
The principal problems of state and local 
governments are engendered by the in- 
adequacies of those governments rather 
than by federal incursions. Indeed, in 
view of the extent of unfair apportion- 
ment in the states there is some doubt as 
to whether the national Congress and the 
President are not “closer” to the people 
than the officials who are geographically 
closer to them in the states. 


WutraMm V. O'BRIEN 
Georgetown University 


THE REPUTATION OF THE AMERICAN 
BUSINESSMAN.—By Sigmund Diamond. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955, 209 pp. $4.00. 

In this book six big businessmen— 
Stephen Girard, John Jacob Astor, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller and Henry Ford—are 
presented in the light of editorial comment 
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and criticism on the occasion of the death 
of each. Here is a keen analysis of how 
the press has summed up the career and 
character of men outstanding in building 
up national economy. Although Mr. Dia- 
mond strives to be objective, there is no 
doubt that the reader will be impressed 
with all the editorial glorification of nine- 
teenth-century capitalism. 

Rightly has this book been called a 
study in entrepreneurial history. Individ- 
ualism is stressed, implying that if busi- 
nessmen with certain personal qualities are 
left to themselves free from state inter- 
ference, they will work out a maximum 
degree of progress and attain high success. 
The Horatio Alger theme—from poverty 
to riches—as the possible goal for all 
citizens is constantly repeated. 

In most instances the press seemed more 
interested in how the wealth of each was 
to be distributed rather than in how it was 
accumulated. Accordingly moral issues 
touching the latter question were not too 
common. Certain clergymen are quoted 
as giving moral sanction to the quest for 
wealth. If the wealth was used for philan- 
thropic purposes, all would be well. 

To students of our system of capitalism 
this book is highly recommended. The 
press today as well as yesterday continues 
to portray the successful businessman as 
an American ideal. On the other hand, it 
presents plenty of material which reflects 
the reasons for the papal encyclicals, On 
the Condition of Labor and On the Re- 
construction of the Soctal Order. 

Ricuarp M. McKeown, S.J. 
LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AND PUBLIC 
POLICY.—By Melvin Anshen and Fran- 
cis D. Wormuth. Macmillan, New York, 
1954, 742 pp. $6.75. 


This book both fills the need for a well- 
arranged textbook for an undergraduate 
course in government and business and 
supplies the student of social science with 
a handy, accurate reference book on this 
controversial subject. Working on the as- 
sumption that politics and economics are so 
inextricably intertwined in the structure of 
American society that a meaningful line 
can no longer be drawn between them, the 
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authors undertake to describe past and 
present government economic programs 
and to supply some basis for making in- 
formed judgments. Their development is 
clear, logical and satisfying. 

The book has four sections. The intro- 
duction describes the political and eco- 
nomic background, the constitutional prin- 
ciples and government agencies’ functions. 
The other three sections deal respectively 
with the techniques of government action, 
public policy in special areas and adminis- 
trative problems. 

The chief merit of the book lies in its 
clear, brief exposition and evaluation of 
each government program. One may not 
always agree with the author’s evaluation 
of a particular program, but he cannot 
help appreciating the study and research 
that went into the conception and execution 
of these programs. 

Particularly interesting is the authors’ 
conclusion that, although government in- 
tervention has deeply penetrated the Amer- 
ican economy, it has usually been piece- 
meal, unsystematic, often self-contradic- 
tory—in a word, “confused.” The reason 
is that most programs are a compromise 
tailored to achieve not a single object, but 
the divergent aims of distinct “pressure 
groups.” The problem is how to achieve 
coherence and a sense of purposeful direc- 
tion in government projects without falling 
into the subtle “irresistible” logic of 
socialism. The authors’ suggestion that po- 
litical parties are the appropriate agencies 
to plan coherent national policy, as the 
British Labor party has attempted to do 
in recent times, is not likely to find ac- 
ceptance in many quarters. Under pres- 
sure congressmen may vote for particular 
economic programs, many of them waste- 
ful and irrational in the extreme, but they 
still talk the language of free enterprise 
when the interests of their own constitu- 
ents are not involved. 

This book provides an incentive to stu- 
dents to do some sorely needed realistic 
thinking on the question of government 
intervention in private enterprise. Today 
many an Englishman believes that his 


countrymen started to do such realistic 
thinking too late! 
WruiaM F. Ryan, S.J. 
Heythrop College, Oxon, England 









THE APPEALS OF COMMUNISM.—By 
Gabriel Almond et al. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, N. J., 1954, 
xix, 415 pp. $6.00. 


If social scientists want to live up to 
their social responsibilities they must as- 
sume the onerous task of revealing the 
nature and behavior of organized social 
forces which tend to destroy the culture 
and related institutionalized order of their 
society. American scholars developed 
powerful methods and techniques by which 
one can reach a realistic appraisal of those 
aspects of social life, e.g., inner cohesion, 
loyalty to leaders and the “common 
cause,” inner strains, which are relevant 
to the social-psychological war _ poten- 
tial of a hostile country. Professor Al- 
mond and his associates performed a task 
—commendable from ethical and sociologi- 
cal considerations—by exploring the inner 
weaknesses of both the international com- 
munist movement and the “free world” 
through methods and techniques hitherto 
mostly applied to enemies. 

There are three underlying assumptions 
of the entire study: a. The communist 
movement is not a monolithic, “homoge- 
neous community of professional revolu- 
tionaries” but, despite all expectations of 
top leaders, an association of heterogene- 
ous individual and group membership; 
b. the types of dissatisfactions which lead 
to defection of former party members re- 
veal the types of strains within and the 
vulnerabilities of the communist move- 
ment; c. the types of reasons why people 
joined the communist movement reveal the 
typical social situations and attitudes in 
the “free world” which contribute to its 
vulnerability to communism. 

In order to obtain a realistic typology 
of dissatisfaction with and defection from 
the communist movement, the authors 
worked out two pairs of ideal types to be 
used as analytical tools: a. the formal mod- 
els of the ideal communist, the Bolshevik 
militant and of the communist party; b. 
the formal models of the agitational rep- 
resentations of the communist reformer 
and the tactical representations of the 
party. 

The first pair of ideal-types are called 
“esoteric models” (a misnomer, in our 
opinion, since they are widely publicized 
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and communicated even to anti-commun- 
istic sections of various populations: “doc- 
trinal models” is their proper name). We 


cannot elaborate here our objections 
against the classification made of some 
of the media. The second pair of ideal- 
types, called “exoteric” (better “operation- 
al’), were derived from the “mass level” 
of the party’s communication system. Both 
pairs were obtained through an intensive 
qualitative and quantitative content analy- 
sis in line with Lasswell’s method applied 
on clearly circumscribed and defined cate- 
gories of publications. Through these mod- 
els the “formal dimensions” of the com- 
munist movement were obtained and hy- 
potheses derived from the discrepancies 
between the inner and outer models as to 
the causes of dissatisfaction with and de- 
fection from the communist movement. 
The party’s doctrinal model reveals how 
the party sees itself; the operational mod- 
el, in turn, shows how the party wants 
to be viewed—at a certain type of politi- 
cal conjuncture—by the non-initiated and 
target group members. With these im- 
ages the author compared the actual per- 
ception by former party members of the 
goals, theory and the tactical aspects of 
the party. Two-hundred and twenty-one 
former party members (64 Americans, 50 
Englishmen, 56 Frenchmen and 51 Ital- 
ians) were subjected to depth interviews. 
The qualitative and quantitative analyses of 
their answers and the detailed comparison 
of each relevant aspect thereof with each 
comparable claim of the communist doc- 
trinal model yielded not only a set of 
realistic types of communists but revealed 
also the gaps and inadequacies of mem- 
bers’ assimilation to the communist move- 
ment. Through a series of rotation-like 
rearrangement of the interview material 
the author obtained a set of career profiles 
of various types of communists; patterns 
of susceptibility to communism; the types 
of religious, educational and economic- 
social backgrounds; types of dissatisfac- 
tion and styles of defection of former 
party members. 

A detailed analysis of the social and 
political characteristics of former com- 
munists in the sample led to the sound con- 
clusion that “it is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing to talk of ‘an appeal’ of communism, 
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that rather we must talk of types of ap- 
peals, to various types of persons, in dif- 
ferent kinds of situations.” (p. 185) In 
discussing the types of susceptibility to 
communism the authors tentatively in- 
quired whether some “type of emotional 
maladjustment or some unique pattern of 
psychological development lies at the basis 
of neurotic susceptibility to communism.” 
(p. 258) Already the interviews with for- 
mer party members suggested hypotheses 
as to certain patterns of emotional dis- 
turbances of personal relationships among 
party members. Exclusively for illustra- 
tive purposes psychoanalytic material of 
35 American cases (29 of foreign-born 
parents ; 26 party members and nine former 
members) were utilized. Illustrative cases 
show that situationally induced chronic and 
unconscious latent hostility, isolation-lone- 
liness, and self-rejection contribute to “the 
kind of motivation which leads to rapid 
and successful assimilation in the party.” 
(p. 293) The more so, since the “party 
is hospitable to neurotic hostility . .. It 
satisfies the needs to express hostility . . .” 
(p. 269) The party offers to the neu- 
rotic isolate the illusion of being related, 
“for the lonely, community.” (p. 292) 

The study conclusively reveals a quali- 
tative range of variety of parties within 
the politically centralized international 
communist movement. A realistic anti- 
communistic policy should take into ac- 
count the actual range of types. 

The author made full use of the Weber- 
ian ideal typical approach (called recently 
by Howard Becker and John McKinley 
the constructed type method) and master- 
fully demonstrated the heuristic value of 


its combination with quantitative tech- 
niques. The ingeniously developed- 
though highly complex—methodological 


framework would have merited a sample 
adequate in size and structure. We are 
fully aware of the realistic limitations of 
large-scale sampling of reliable interna- 
tional data. It is regrettable indeed that 
the Carnegie Foundation which financed 
the project could not enable the scholars of 
the Center of International Studies of 
Princeton University to collect that kind 
of a sample, the utilization of which 
through the brilliant methodology applied 
by them would have made the more than 
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tentative testing of a series of hypotheses 
—so relevant to American foreign and do- 
mestic policy—and the generalization of 
findings possible. 

If it is permitted to call a particular 
combination of research methods a weapon, 
the complex method applied by Almond 
and his associates is at least as powerful 
for cold-war objectives as are the methods 
of the first important works of equal use- 
fulness, Selznick’s The Organizational 
Weapon: A Study of Bolshevik Strategy 
and Tactics and Leites’ A Study of Bol- 
shevism. Helping the researchers to a 
really representative sample would there- 
fore be an important public service. Com- 
munist strategy and tactics rely heavily on 
the sociological analyses of Moscow’s 
Marx and Lenin Institute. American glo- 
bal planning of cold war strategy should 
also exploit the rich potentialities of 
worthy sociological knowledge and _ tech- 
niques. These are morally neutral, avail- 
able both for evil and good purposes. 

BELA Kovric 
Marquette University 


AN ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN PHILOSO- 
PHY.—By Jacques Maritain. Trans. by 
Edward H. Flannery. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1955, xi, 116 pp. 
$2.75. 


“Christian philosophy” becomes a prob- 
lem for philosophical reflection at two 
levels. There is the subjective unity of 
person, where natural, philosophical 
knowledge and the supernatural power of 
faith to grasp realities beyond reason 
form a concrete de facto state of develop- 
ment in the thinking believer. There is 
also the objective order of specification 
which determines the nature of philosophy 
and its relation to the truths of revelation. 

At first sight, the subject seems best 
left by the busy social scientist to the 
ruminations of the speculative philosopher, 
But modern consciousness of the problem 
and modern historical data on its origin 
and implications bring it into focus more 
and more at the practical level. Witness 
the recent write-ups in Time and Nevws- 
week of Etienne Gilson and the points 
made there as to Christian philosophy and 
belief in the existence of God. 
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Consider also the so-called postulates of 
any social science establishing a relation to 
philosophical ultimates. How can human 
freedom, for instance, immortality of the 
soul and knowledge of the existence of 
God be considered as common ground for 
all right-reasoning men, yet allowance be 
made for the enrichment, historically and 
in the mind of the individual, by contact 
with the Christian faith? 

This little work of Maritain’s is useful 
both as an introduction for anyone meet- 
ing it and as a summary for those fa- 
miliar with Maritain’s treatment of the 
matter in Science and Wisdom, or with 
other writers on the subject, such as 
Blondel and Gilson. 

The translation is clear, the treatment 
concise. Maritain rests his solution of the 
question in the distinction between the 
nature and the state of philosophy as it 
exists in the mind of the believer. This 
distinction makes dialogue with the non- 
believer possible, an advantage of no small 
moment. The basic solution is presented in 
the first fifty pages; the remaining half of 
the book takes up further applications and 
includes a short glossary by the translator. 


Joun E. Gurr, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


YOU ARE NOT YOUR OWN.—By Dennis 
J. Geaney, O.S.A. Fides, Chicago, 1954, 
177 pp. $3.25. 


Since Leo XIII began the modern ex- 
position of principles of social justice in 
1891, the popes have been the greatest 
teachers of reconstruction of the social 
order. The pope, however, must stick to 
principles—indicating ideals and_ broad 
lines of development. Others must work 
out details. According to Father Geaney, 
that burden falls upon the layman. Hence 
the necessity of Catholic Action. 

Father Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A., for 
many years has worked with lay apostolic 
groups. He has compiled in this book ex- 
amples of actual happenings as reported to 
him or as he himself observed while work- 
ing with the Young Christiai Workers and 
the Christian Family movements, as well 
as with other lay groups. His principles 
apply to individuals in every walk of life 
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and are based upon the theory that “the 
apostolate of the layman in the world is to 
bring every segment of society under the 
enriching influence of Christ.” This cannot 
be accomplished by “ghetto” Catholicism, 
but rather by Catholics actively participat- 
ing in business, in economic and industrial 
life, in politics and civic life and particu- 
larly in the reconstruction of the institu- 
tions affecting Christian family living. 

You Are Not Your Own has a definite 
message for priests, as well as the married 
and single person. Priests must know 
how to work with the lay apostle. Father 
Geaney emphasizes that the “duty of the 
priest after administration of the sacra- 
ments is to help lay people come to grips 
with the christianization of their lay life.” 

The book is an inspirational account of 
the church militant in action. It is an in- 
valuable “how-to-do” book for all those 
genuinely interested in the social order. 
ALICE GROSDIDIER NICHOLSON 
Kansas City, Kans. 


LEND ME YOUR HANDS.—By Bernard F. 
Meyer, M.M. Fides, Chicago, 1955, xii, 
235 pp. $3.50. 

This explication on the Christian social 
ideal correlates the resources of Christian 
culture with the techniques of modern psy- 
chology and social casework to provide a 
blueprint for priest and layman in recon- 
structing the Christian order. 

It is an answer to the vast movement 
of change that is taking place in the social 
order, effecting a departure from tradition 
and threatening to wreck society spiritually 
and materially. 

Lend Me Your Hands reaffirms Chris- 
tianity not as a moral idea or set of ideas 
but as a concrete reality. It points up a 
tremendous pool of manpower, an enlight- 
ened and inspired Catholic laity, together 
with the need for clergy and laity to co- 
operate in the apostolate. 

Emphasis is on the social apostolate. 
Salient points are: family disintegration 
and the function of the Christian Family 
Movement in reclaiming it; the need for 
trained “grass-roots leaders” with a spir- 
ituality centered in the layman; more di- 
rect orientation for the social apostolate 
in seminaries; the importance of the rela- 
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tionship and the application of group dy- 
namics. 

Father Meyer’s cultural background and 
his adherence to the principles of Thom- 
istic philosophy establish his erudition. His 
statements are clear and concise; the book 
is well documented. His plea for adapta- 
tion of modern methods in “restoring all 
things to Christ” should not be overlooked. 
MARGARET A. GALVIN 
Catholic Child Guidance Clinic, Cleveland 


THE MEANING OF LIFE AND MAR- 
RIAGE.—By Baron Frederick von Ga- 
gern, M.D. Newman, 1954, 252 pp. 
$3.25. 


This thoroughly Catholic psychological 
and, at times, philosophical analysis of the 
meaning of life and marriage brings to 
light for consideration and proper emphasis 
many basic needs of man in modern so- 
ciety. In a fluent translation from the 
German by Meyrick Booth, the author 
directs the work primarily to parents, 
teachers and confessors. Incorporating 
established psychological patterns, Catholic 
philosophy and the experience of a busy 
clinical practice, the author presents a 
practical analysis of common psychologi- 
cal problems of personality development al- 
ways with an idealistic, religious tone 
which is refreshing amidst the current 
clutter of modern secularist works on this 
subject. 

After discussing the various large and 
small aberrations of personality frequently 
observed in these times, the author estab- 
lishes the foundation of man’s spirit in 
relation to its Maker and Sustainer, then 
seeks to show how deviations from normal 
healthy development occur and finally what 
can be done about correcting them when 
they are once well established. In this 
discussion the use of instincts, the forma- 
tion of anxiety, regression and the neces- 
sity of love, as well as its proper develop- 
ment and appreciation, are most prominent. 

With the fundamentals of life, love and 
happiness established, marital love is dis- 
cussed in all of its spiritual and physical 
aspects in book two. The stages of love, 
the outpouring of self in love, the follow- 
ing of Christ’s example and man’s highest 
instincts in love are well and interestingly 
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established. In the latter part of the book 
helpful suggestions are made in the choice 
of partner, adjusting after marriage, the 
use of rhythm theory, hygiene in preg- 
nancy and many other practical as well as 
psychological aspects of marriage. 

The work is a brief but penetrating ex- 
amination of many phases of the subject, 
with a not always easily discernible co- 
ordinated approach, and suffers mostly 
from the restrictions of a book of its size 
on a subject of such scope and magnitude. 

Joun V. Kine, M.D. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 


REASONABLE GOALS IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS.—By Alexander R. Heron. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal., 
1954, vii, 117 pp. $3.00. 

Easy to read, yet full of insights, this 
hook comprises five lectures given at Reed 
College in Oregon. The author is a vice- 
president of Crown-Zellerbach Paper Co. 
and consulting professor of industrial re- 
lations at Stanford. His variety of expe- 
rience in industrial relations enables him 
to substantiate his views with concrete 
examples and understandable _ statistics. 
The acute powers of observation of hu- 
man behavior displayed in his previous 
works, especially in Why Men Work, are 
again evident. 

By a reasonable goal, he means one 
attainable and just, with an eye on the 
common good. After considering the over- 
all goal of industrial relations (adequate 
goods and employment), he proceeds to 
goals common to all members of an enter- 
prise (e.g., operating at a profit). Then 
he analyzes economic, political and social 
goals—some identical for both manage- 
ment and workers, some different but com- 
patible, some seemingly incompatible. 
Under political goals, he treats principally 
of the desire of management and union 
leaders to retain positions and prestige. 

Mr. Heron opposes profit-sharing, volun- 
tary arbitration and economic education of 
employees by management. He thinks that 
union security and the union shop are rea- 
sonable goals. But unions should undertake 
“public education and worker education 
as to the logic of a unanimous bargaining 
group,” (p. 78) otherwise “right-to-work” 
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legislation will spread. The guaranteed 
annual wage “isa demand for supplemental 
unemployment compensation to be provided 
by the employer” (p. 54) and doubtfully 
reasonable. 

One idea the author handles especially 
well: the difficulty of respecting the rights 
of the individual in an economy whose 
hallmark is huge organizations. 

Those interested in vital current issues 
in industrial relations will want to read 
this slender volume. More provocative 
than profound, it seems particularly well 
suited to communicate to college students 
of business the importance and the breadth 
of the field of industrial relations. 


Raymonp C. BAUMHART, S.J. 
West Baden College, Indiana 


JOB PROPERTY RIGHTS.—By Arthur R. 
Porter, Jr. King’s Crown Press, New 
York, 1954, 110 pp. $2.50. 

The contents of this little book are bet- 
ter revealed in its subtitle than by its title. 
It is “A Study of the Job Controls of the 
International Typographical Union.” Ex- 
cept for a few pages in which some job- 
control specimens from other union con- 
tracts are introduced, the author is content 
to chronicle the evolution of job contro! 
in the printers’ union in great detail. He 
reasons that the various job-control de- 
vices acquired by the ITU are evidence 
for the existence of the concept of job 
property rights, e.g., seniority in hiring 
and layoff, printers’ right to pick substi- 
tutes for days off, control over days and 
hours worked, over types of work, right 
to one’s job after military service. 

There is absent any rationally developed 
thesis supporting or even stating the ex- 
istence of job property rights, and there 
are some vague, even erroneous, historical 
and philosophical principles. Porter’s chief 
authorities on such matters are John R. 
Commons and Charles R. Noyes. Com- 
mons is a much better historian than he is 
a precise, deliberate thinker. His philoso- 
phical sorties are more in the nature of 
random ruminations. Such statements as: 
“The social group, the Union, has given 
the rights, and presumably could take away 
or modify them”; indicate that the author 
could have found better authorities for 
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sharp definition and sound social philoso- 
phy. 

- Summary generalizations are drawn in a 
series of propositions which to the review- 
er suggested that the author takes a dim 
view of the development of job property 
rights. He seems fearful of a movement 
toward a starchy, inflexible, monotonous 
socialism with most of its dynamic verve 
expelled by a drive for minimal security. 
Finally, a quick glance at the Monthly 
Labor Review seems to discredit the 
author’s insistent claim that the ITU is 
more interested in job-control devices than 
in wages, and is therefore a better case 
for study of job property right awareness 
than most other unions. Printers’ wages 
are “tops.” 

Rupert J. EpERER 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK, 1954.—Pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. Distributed by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1955, 594 pp. 
$6.00, paper; $7.50, cloth. 


The sixth issue of the U.N. Statistical 
Yearbook continues the high standard of 
accuracy set by earlier editions. Only one 
new table has been inserted in the present 
issue, television receivers (curiously, the 
number of television broadcasting stations 
is not reported). A table of life expectancy 
has been reintroduced. 

Three tables have been dropped: railway 
rolling stock production, pre-war rolling 
stock and inland waterways traffic. The 
first of these will be inserted every three 
years. A total of fourteen tables have 
been dropped since the first issue of the 
Yearbook in 1948. 

Presentation of data has been improved 
in thirteen tables. The most noteworthy 
improvement is a complete listing of all 
statistical publications issued by the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies or by 
other inter-governmental bodies. 


PAPER-BOUND ISSUES 
A GUIDE TO THE RELIGIONS OF 
AMERICA.—Ed. by Leo Rosten. Simon 
and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y., 1955, 281 pp. $1.00. 
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ADVENTURES OF IDEAS.—By Alfred 
North Whitehead. Mentor Book MD141. 
New American Library, 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1955, 302 
pp. 50c. 

THE UNITED NATIONS.—By David 
Cushman Coyle. Signet Book Ks324. 
New American Library, New York, 
1955, 35c. 

THE NATURE OF LIVING THINGS.— 
By C. Brooke Worth and Robert K. 
Enders. Signet Book Ks326. New Amer- 
ican Library, New York, 1955, 198 pp. 
35c. 

STICKS AND STONES.—By Lewis Mum- 
ford. Dover Publications, 1780 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., 1955, 238 
pp. $1.50. 

THE BROWN DECADES: 1865-1895.— 
By Lewis Mumford. Dover, New York, 
1955, 266 pp. $1.65. 

A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 
—By Harold Hoffding. 2 vols. Dover, 
New York, 1955, 532 and 600 pp. 
$2.00 each. 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS.—By J. B. 
Bury. Dover, New York, 1955, 357 pp. 
$1.85. 

THE QUEST FOR FREER TRADE.—Unit- 
ed Nations Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y., 1955, 59 pp. 40c. 

LEGISLATION AND REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PERMISSIBLE COHABITATION 
IN INVALID MARRIAGES.—By Rev. 
Bernard O. Sullivan. Catholic Univer- 
sity Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N. E., 
Washington 17, D. C., 1955, 186 pp. 
$2.00. 


TEN YEARS OF UNITED NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS, 1945-1955. — Distri- 
buted by Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1955, xiii, 271 pp. 50c. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY IN 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE.—By 
Carl L. Becker. Vintage Book No. K-17. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1955, xlviii, 135 
pp. 95c. 

THE CAPTIVE MIND.—By Czeslaw Mil- 
osz. Vintage Book No. K-19. Knopf, 
New York, 1955 xi, 240 pp. $1.00. 
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Nehru and the U. S. 


Unquestionably Pandit Nehru, as George 
Hall remarks (SocIAL oRDER, June, 1955, 
p. 244), is the “voice of Asia”—insofar 
as so disorganized and separated a region 
can be said to have a single voice. De- 
spite the rise of significant political leaders 
in other countries, notably, Nu, of Burma, 
Kotelawala, of Ceylon, Chou, of Red 
China, Nehru remains a towering figure in 
the world of Asia. The recent Moscow 
overtures clearly testified to Soviet evalua- 
tions of his dominant position. 

For that reason—if for no other—the 
close ties between Pakistan and the U. S. 
are somewhat to be regretted. So long as 
tension continues between the two nations 
of the Indian sub-continent, it behooves this 
country to avoid closer ties with one than 
with the other. Moreover, Pakistan’s 
present internal difficulties and the troubles 
with Afghanistan and much of the Moslem 
world, make that country an unsteady base 
for our Asian activities. 

THEODORE V. Harris 
New York City 
” 


G.A.W. Well Presented 


Father Becker’s exposition of the guar- 
anteed annual wage issue was ably and 
temperately presented. The proposal im- 
plies conditions that have not yet been 
fully realized and can produce results not 
yet noted. Discussion and experimentation 
are needed before industry gets too deeply 
involved in so huge an obligation. 

It is a good thing, consequently, that 
Father Becker’s conjecture that the union 
might settle for something less in 1955 was 
verified. [The Steelworkers obtained the 
full 52-week plan; see “Trends.” Ep.] In- 
dustry and the unions will now have a few 
years in which to test the practical re- 
sults of G.A.W. before taking further 
steps. 

WALTER S. PoTTER 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Questions Family Allowances 


With respect to “Family Allowances in 
Guiana” (June socrAL oRDER) I should like 
to ask if this project does not work against 
the organization of Guianians into labor 
unions ? 

Friends of mine there have found much 
opposition from employers (both Catholic 
and non-Catholic) to unionization. 

Perhaps this new development is only 
going to postpone unionization and alien- 
ate a number of the people, while it helps 
a small handful and salves the social con- 
science of the leaders? Certainly, it does 
little for the general welfare, as unioniza- 
tion would. 

Henry C. Dupvuts 


Toronto 
a 


Chain Recommendation 


. . . I was led to SOCIAL ORDER by two 
priests, a Passionist and a Dominican. 
When they were informed that I was 
studying economics, they both immediately 
wanted to know if I was acquainted with 
your journal. Two such recommendations 
couldn’t be overlooked. 

JoHN JosEPH MuRPHY 
New Haven, Conn. 
e 


. .. Enjoyed my first issue very much. 
Rev. WILLIAM J. FARRELL 
Cudahy, Wisc. 
* 


I have been very pleased with the issues 
I received, and was especially enthusiastic 
over Father Brown’s ‘“Right-to-Work 
Legislation” (March). 
CuHarLes E. Epwarps, M.D. 
Washington, D. C. 
a 


SOCIAL ORDER continues tops... . 
JoHN DOEBELE 
Chicago 
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Introductory Offer 


(for new subscribers only) 


Here’s a chance to get better ac- 
quainted with sOCIAL ORDER or to 
acquaint a friend with it—a special 


offer to new readers only! 


Bought singly, these six introduc- 
tory issues would cost you $2.40— 
this way you are sure to receive 
them, and at only $1.50—almost 
half price! 


Use the coupon below, now (write 


names and addresses of gift-recipi- 


ents on a separate sheet). 


What readers say: 


‘“‘We have called attention to 
this important periodical so- 
CIAL ORDER... We recommend 
it highly.” 

Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C. 


“Stimulating and _ forward 
looking.” 


Family Lite Institute 


“Thoughtful reading of so- 
CIAL ORDER would help put 
teachers in touch with the 
world their students live in.” 


Brother Leo Murray, S.M. 


. I make sure to read 
your very informative maga- 
zine.” 


Phyllis Mays, I.L.G.W.U. 


Fills a tremendous 
need in the Catholic commu- 
nity today... ” 

John A. McDermott 


‘... Excellent.” 
Joseph W. Sprug 


. Intensely interesting.” 
Dorothy Day 


YES, please send 6 months of SOCIAL ORDER, for the 


enclosed $1.50 per trial 


accompany order) to 
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